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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting of this Association will be 
held at Lewisburg, Union county, on the 6th, 7th and 8th 
of August, 1861. 

Although a complete programme of the exercises can- 
not be published at present, it seemed to the Committee 
very desirable, that the subjects for discussion should be 
published as early as possible, so that the teachers 
throughout the State may prepare for the discussion of 
them. The committee would urgently request the teach- 
ers to make these questions the subjects of discussion in 
their respective county and district meetings; so that when 
we meet in the grand Educational Council of the State, 
we may be able to compare views more intelligently, and 
arrive at results more definitely. Beside the ‘‘ Subjects for 
Discussion,” all reports will be in order for discussion, 
immediately after they are read. 

X$-The reports are not to exceed “ fifteen minutes” in 
length :.£% 

SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 

1. ** What degree of scholarship should entitle a teacher 
to a professional certificate ?”’ 

2. ** Should pupils who attend schoo] six hours a day, 
be required to study at home.” 

3. ** Best methods of conducting Teachers’ Institutes.” 

4. * Best methods of teaching composition and decla- 
mation.” 

REPORTS. 

1. On ** Organ of the Association.”” J. W. Dickerson 
(chairman of committee appointed at the last meeting.) 

2. ** Ought candidates for the office of County Super- 
intendent to be examined?’ by W. V. Davis. 

3. ** True Order of Development,’’ by Lucius Osgood. 

4. ** Professional Reading of Teachers,” by Jos. Wilson 
of Norristown, Montgomery county. 

5. Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 

A Poem will be read by Miss Lydia Carner, of Athens, 
Bradford county, and an Essay by Miss M. A. Walton, of 
Chester county.”’ 

Addresses will be delivered, by the president, Mr. 
Burtt, of Allegheny, Prof. Curtis, of Lewisburg, and Rev. 
S. Colt of Pottsville. A more complete programme of ex- 
ercises will be published, in time for extensive circulation 
over the State. 

The friends of Education at Lewisburg are making am- 
ple preparations for the meeting. Commencement Hall 
has been offered for holding the sessions of the Associa- 
tion, and I am authorized to state, that Female Teachers 
from a distance, will be entertained free of expense. 

The hotels will make a liberal reduction from the regu- 


‘lar prices. Thecharge at the Riviere House will be $1 per 


| diem, at the Buffalo House, American House and Mount 


Vernon, 75 cents. The Philadelphia and Erie R. R. passes 
within one mile of the place, and a regular omnibus line 
is established to the depot. The Local Committee will 
meet the Executive Committee at the Law ;Office of M. 
Jones, Esq., on the evening of the 5th of August. 

Arrangements will be made with all the principal rail- 
roads, to convey teachers at reduced rates, and accurate 
and reliable information will be given to the teachers, as 
s00n as complete arrangements can be made. 

J. P. SHERMAN, 


Pottsville, April 16th, 1861. Chairman Ex. Com. 


AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Owing to our National troubles, the meeting of the 
American Normal School Association has been postponed for 
the present year. The Association will probably meet in 
August, 1862, at Chicago, Illinois. It is desired, that all 
Educational periodicals shall assist in giving publicity to 
this notice. J. P. WickERSHAM, 

June 20, 1861. Secretary. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN 
InsTITUTE OF INsTRUCTION Will be held in BratrLe- 
Boro’, VT., at the Town HA ct, on the 2ist, 22d, and 23d 
days of August. 

The Board of Directors will meet on the 2lst, at 11 
o’clock, A. M. 

The Public Exercises will be as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, Avg. 2lst at 2} o’clock, p. m., the meet- 
ing will be organized for the transaction of business.— 
The usual addresses of welcome having been made, the 
President will deliver his Annual Address; after which 
the following subject will be discussed: 

How many hours a day ought Pupils to be confined in 
School ; and should they be required to prepare lessons at home? 

At 8 o’clock, p. m., a Lecture by Hon. Anson Smyrtu, 
State Commissioner of Schools of Ohio. 

TuuRspay, Ave. 22d, at 9 o’clock, a. m., a Discussion. 
Subject: The Proper Qualifications of Primary School 
Teachers. 

At 11 o’clock, a. m., a Lecture by H. E. Sawyer, Esq., 
Principal of High School, Concord, N. H. 

At 25 o’clock, p. m., a Lecture by Lewis B. Monroe, 
Esq., Subject: The Human Voice. 

At 35 o’clock, p. m., a discussion. 
of Teaching Elocution and Reading. 

At 8 o’clock, p. m., a Lecture by Carvin Pease, D.D., 
President of Vermont University. 

Fripay, Ave. 23d, at 9 o’clock, a. m., a Discussion.— 
Subject: Universal Education the Great Safeguard of a Re- 
publican Government, 

At 11 o’clock, a. m., a Lecture by D. G. Moore, Esq., 
Principal of Public School in Rutland, Vt. 


Subject : Methods 





At 2; o’clock, p. m.,a Lecture by T. D. ADAns, Esq., 
Principal High School, Newton, Mass, 








OOO - 


At 8 o’clock, p. m.,a Lecture by Prof. Enwarp Norra, 
of Hamilton College, N. Y. Subject: The Tuition of 
Amusements. 

Ladies attending the meeting, will be welcomed to 
bospitalities of the citizens of Brattleboro’. Those 
purpose to be present, will greatly oblige the Committee 
of Reception, and will avoid personal inconvenience, by 
sending their names, as early as possible, to Hiram 
Orcutt, Esq., West Brattleboro’, Vt.,or to the Secretary, 
West Newton, Mass. 

It is expected, that the usual reduction of fares, on the 
several Railroads, will be made, of which due notice will 
be given in the newspapers. Wn. E. SHerpon, 

West Newron, June 12, 1861. Rec. Secretary. 
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THE NEW VOLUME. 

The present number is the first of the 10th yearly 
volume of this Journal, which is believed to be the 
only educational periodical in the Union, that has 
suffered change, neither of Editor, Title nor Object 
Without 
cess at its commencement, or the hope of effecting 


in that period. promise of brilliant suc- 
any sudden or marvellous reformation in the school 
affairs of the State,—it has yet continually had rea- 
son to be satisfied with the progress of the cause in 
which it is engaged. Consequently, without material 
disappointments in the past, it now meets the com- 
ing year with the confidence of moderate success in 
all proper measures. Though the progress which 
volume tenth shall chronicle in the school affairs of 
the State may not be so marked as to astonish by 
its magnitude; yet it is believed, that, when the 
educational condition of the State at the end of the 
decade which will then be complete, shall be com- 


will 


pared with that at its beginning, the result be 
such as amply to justify and reward the efforts of 
every advocate and agent employed in its produc 
tion. Of this, there can be no doubt; and to have 
aided, even only to the humble extent of recording 
that progress, will be praise and guerdon enough 
Editor. 


Of the future, as heretofore on all similar oc- 


for this Journal and its So much for the 
past. 
casions, little will now be said, and scarcely anything 
in the way of promising novelties or even marked 
changes. The same general plan that has been 
solidly, if not brilliantly successful, will be adhered 
to. 
cational interests of the State shall demand, will be 


Such modifications as the advance of the edu- 


made ;—changes of adaptation to the healthful pro- 
gress of events, rather than of attempted violent 
innovation. 

The main features in the plan of the past volume 
will therefore be continued. More original matter 
from the pens of experienced teachers and writers 
will be given, than during the earlier volumes; but, 
unlike the last volume, fewer serial communications 
will be presented. A greater variety of topics will 
thus be treated of, by a larger number of contribut- 
ing friends. At the same time, a few of our old cor 
respondents will continue their favors, at least to the 
completion of their respective series. 

The Editor’s own department will be as heretofore. 
When space offers and the occasion seems to de- 
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mand it, he will lay his views freely a lainly be- 


fore the reader. When the favors of ‘rs are on 
hand, they will be presented in preference ;—knowing 
that this course will be most beneficial. 

The Offi Department will receive even more 
attention than during the past year. This portion 
of the contents of the Journal has now taken that 
form and efficiency in the administration of the sys- 


tem, which were originally designed, and it is becom- 


ing an agency at once economical, harmonizing, 


and largely influential for good. The Legislature 
having again patronized the Journal as the organ of 


the School Department, it is now not only the inter- 


est but the duty of the Editor, to render this por- 

tion of its contents as full and as valuable as possi- 

ble; and that ol t will be k steadily in view. 
With this brief explanation may be ventured an 


appeal for support. ‘The Journal has not been in 


the habit of asking for subscribers, or of parading 


its necessities truth it may be stated, 


* the first number, was 


that never sin 


the support of friends, in the form of subscription, 


more needed. In common with all other business 
enterprises, this has had its full share of falling off. 
The effi 


timed, if 


kind rts of friends will therefore be well 


now put forth, and will be most thankfully 


re celved, 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
By the call for the annual meeting of this body, 
inserted in the present and the two preceding num- 
that it 


-commencing on Tuesday 


bers, it will be seen is to take place at Lewis- 


inty ; 


burg in Uni 


the 6th, and continuing during the 7th and 8th of 
August. 

The Exee e Committee have given ample notice 
of the time and place, have been early and careful 
in their prepar 1s, and have presented a program- 
me of exercises at once appropriate and complete, 
yet interesting and varied. It will now be for the 


teachers of the State to respond, by a full turn out 
and by a spirited participation in the proceedings, to 
the call thus made on them, and thereby to sustain 





the r of the Profession and the State. 
There never was an occasion, when, by a sudden 
emergency, our educational interests were more se- 


verely tested, than the present. Directors, in almost 


every section of the State, are deliberating about 


shortening the school term or reducing the Tcach- 


ers’ compensation. Some of them are even contem- 
plating the entire closure of the schools for the year. 
Teachers themselves are greatly unsettled in their 
ynal studies 


hundreds of them have joined the army. 


professi: and pursuits by the war excite- 
ment, and 
All this with the unsteady condition of public feel- 
ing on all business subjects, forms a combination of 
difficulties much more threatening to the future, than 
has been witnessed since tke origin of our Common 


School Sy stem 
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Nor is this state of things portentous of evil alone | cumbent duties,—you have none. On the contrary, 
to the teacher. It looms even more darkiy over the their absence for this reason, opens up the field more 
future of the whole community. The best interests hopefully and wider than ever to you, and imposes, 
of the children now on the school lists, and who are imperatively, the duty of laboring in the waiting har- 
to be the men and women of the State—in fact who vest. Come, then; occupy this vantage ground by 
are to be the State—in a few years, are at stake.—| hundreds. Show the State, that, while her sons are 
An entire year’s loss of their precious time is threat- fighting her battles and those of the Union, her 
ened in some districts, and in many a sad curtail-|daughters are ready and fit to take charge of the 





| ment of their, already, too short allowance of instruc-| dearest interest which can be confided to humar 


beings—that of shaping the minds and the morals of 
the future. 

Let all unite to make the meeting at Lewisburg 
large and enthusiastic, successful and effective, ir 
exact proportion with the wants of the time. 


How are these evils to be prevented? Undoubt- 
edly, by the same means which have given progress 
and success to our system, hitherto. That system | 
was apparently hopelessly stationary, till the teach- 
ers—the living, active, hopeful, working teachers,— 
took its destinies into their own hands. When they GYMNASTIC EXERCISES IN THE SCHOOLS. 
combined into a State Association and discussed and; We have long been of opinion, that physical train- 
agitated, progress began, and great improvement suc- ing should become a regular portion of the exercises 
ceeded. The profession at once took its proper rank ‘in our Common Schools; but we never, till now, 
by the professional examination of its members, and | could see the proper occasion for suggesting it. At 
the official visitation of the schools, when the County | the present moment, all the signs and conditions of 
Superintendency was established; Normal schools the time are propitious. Dr. Windship, “ the strong 
sprang into existence; school buildings were im- man” was the first decisively to attract public atten- 
proved ; terms were prolonged : compensation in- | tion to the vast improvability of the mere “ man ma- 
creased ;—in fact, the system grew into favor, because|Chine.” More recently, some of the best colleges in 
it bore visible real fruit. the land have added gymnasia to their buildings, and 


Now, again, a check has come,—a sudden, unne- | regular gymnastic drill and training to their instruc- 
cessary, but still an alarming arrest of progress.— | tions. And within ashort time, Dr. Lewis, of Boston, 


This can only be obviated, or mitigated into com- | has commenced the publication of @ periodical on 
parative harmlessness, by the activity of the same | the subject, Abs ae riearign with a regular course of 
agency which generated the progress thus stayed.— | SYMMastic instruction in that city. 

The teachers must again take charge of the destinies} And now, on the heels of all these scattered and 
of the system. They must rally around it and around individual attempts, comes the war, with its drillings 
their profession. They must again assemble in coun-|and marchings, its “heads up,” regular tramp and 
cil, and show to the doubting and panic-stricken| military bearing ;—carrying half the men of the 
public, and especially to the Boards of Directors, | towns into the ranks, and by imitation throwing the 











| pupils and to themselves, which the occasion renders 


that the crisis demands a forward, and will not tolerate 
any backward movement. They must present a front, 
bold, broad and united in proportion to the danger 
to be encountered. In thus meeting the emergency, 
the very fact that they assemble in larger numbers 
than common, will, of itself, go far to reassure the 
hesitating and the timid; and, if to a full meeting, 
they add that plain, honest demand for justice to their 


proper, the effect must be beneficial and decisive in 
favor of right measures. 

We do therefore hope,—nay, would command, were | 
the power possessed—that every faithful, real teach- 
er in the State, will obey the call of duty and honor, | 
to Lewisburg on the 6th of next month. 
precisely the juncture when loyalty to duty and| 
vigor of action will tell. It is also just the emer- | 





gency which will demarcate between real members of : 
the profession, and—the other kind. | 

One word to the female teachers of the State :—| 
Whatever excuse the teachers of the other sex may 
have for absence, growing out of the war and its in- 





boys into companies of all sizes, from six years old 


to sixteen, and of all sorts from the dashing Zouave 
to the more staid Infantry. All that is now needed 
to make regular bodily training a settled part of 
school duty—which it should be for many reasons— 
is to afford to the teachers of the State some instruc- 
tion on the subject, and to encourage them to intro- 
duce it. 

To do something toward this end, the Deputy Su- 
perintendent of the schools of this State is now on 
a tour in the Eastern States, to ascertain the condi- 
tion, there, of this interesting branch of instruction, 
and tc acquire some knowledge of its practical de- 
tails. The result will be given to the readers of this 


This is|journal in a series of {articles on the subject,—the 


first, or introductory one of which will be found in 
this number. 

In the meantime, we would commend the matter 
to the favorable consideration of School Directors,— 
particularly in the larger towns. ‘Fhey can confer no 
greater boon on the pupils committed to their care, 


than will result from such arrangements,—which can 
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be made at little cost—as shall substitute a system 
of regular physical gymnastic discipline, for some 
portion of the unregulated and often injurious pas- 
times of their hours of recess. 

The following pertinent remarks on this subject, 
appeared a short time ago in the Lancaster Union: 


DRILL THE BOYS! 

In view of the present aspect of affairs in our 
country, it is to be regretted that the military drill 
was not made a part of the education of youth. It 
is scarcely proper, however, to complain of the past 
—let us look to the present, and in due time also 
provide for the future. The most important period 
for instilling the rudiments of military, as well as all 
other knowledge, is that of early youth. Imparted 
at that time, it is never forgotten, and it never should 
be forgotten. With this sertiment, we cannot for- 
bear to urge it upon the directors of the public 
schools at once to take the matter in hand. 

Drill masters for the High schools should at once 
be appointed, and directed to enter without delay 
upon a general system of active instruction. How 
long the war now upon us will last, no one can pre- 
dict. Whether a long or a short time, in either case 
@ practical knowledge of military tactics is necessary. 
At this moment the boys at the public schools would 
rush to the drill, and very soon become practical 
soldiers. If, as it is apparent now, we must vindicate 
and support the flag by a resort to arms, their use 
should be well understood. Now, and henceforward, 
we shall be obliged to have a military training.— 
Everything in the present so admonishes us. All 
our people are infused with patriotic spirit, but com- 
paratively few only have been trained. 

Drilling is a healthful exercise, and all boys pant 
to take part init. We do hope that the proper 
authorities will give this subject immediate attention, 
so that the word of command and the tramp of a 
vast youthful soldiery may be heard all over the State. 

This is a subject which could profitably be con- 
sidered by our State Legislature, now in session.— 
Let the school law be at ence amended, so as to di- 
rect that this should be done. 


IOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 
Humsoupt as a Courtier: His connection with 
the Court was the snare, the vexation and humili- 
ation of Humboldt’s life. 
must be so; the world now knows it was so. 


The wise always knew it 
The 
King and Court were not to blame for this. It 
was honorable to the King to honor intellectual 
achievement in Hamboldt ; and he paid his homage 
as well as he could. If the philosopher did not 
assert the value of his own leisure and quiet, how 
was anybody in a different position in life to un- 
derstand it? Savaus and philosophers understand 
it; but princes cannot. I know that when Hum- 
boldt came over in the King’s trair, to the baptism 
of the Prince of Wales, the scientific and literary 
men who met him were concerned and humbled at 
the spectacle. That grand and noble head was out 
of place ina courtier train ; the philosopher's time 
was not his own, nor his freedom to go and come. 
He who was at the head of the realm of knowledge, 
was discrowned in the presence of political royalty; 


JOURNAL, 


his thoughts were subject to the beck and call of 
another; his will was not his own; and ribbons 
but 

Week. 


and stars were counterfeit decorations in his 
case.— Unce a 


P LEASANTRY FOR Rerroor: Every teacher 
| 


should diffuse about him the light of a pleasant 


USED 


individual 
When 


he entered, the boys were reading compositions.— 


countenance. A few months since, an 


visited a school on a general exercise day. 


One of them gave a very amusing account of a 
poor little pig, which he and some of his compan- 
ions had been teasing and had afterward tried to 
They tied the little crea- 
ture to a tree, then placed a small cannon about 


kill,—the wicked fellows. 
eight feet from it and fired. The pig broke away 
and escaped, much to the surprise of every one. 
At the close of the reading, the teacher, who 
had previously examined the compositions and 
noted the misspelled words, said, “ scholars, do you 
want to know why master Henry didn’t kill the 
pig 2” “ Well, then, I will tell you. He 
had a very poor cannon; and that wasn’t all. He 


‘ Yes, sir.” 


had poor amunition too.” There was a titter 
throughout the school room, but in a moment all 
was still again, and happier for the merriment; 
and master Henry will probably remember, here- 


after, how to 


Te acher. 


spell cannon and amunition.— Mass, 


Nicnoutas Murray, D.D. Dr. Mur- 
ray pursued his Collegiate course at Williamstown 


INCIDENT O 


during the presidency of that acute and accom- 
In his fourth 


year he was brought into more immediate contact 


plished critic, the Rev. Dr. Griffin. 


with the venerable President, whose duty it was to 


examine and criticise the written exercises of the 


graduating class. Dr. Murray, when a young man, 


and even down to the day of his last illness, wrote 


la free, round and beautiful hand; and his exercise 


at this time, which was to undergo the scrutiny of 
his venerated preceptor, had been prepared with 
uncommon neatness and accuracy. Dr. Griffin was 
accustomed to use a quill pen, with avery broad 
nib. 

Introduced into his august presence, young Mur- 
ray with becoming diffidence, presented his ele- 
gantly written piece for the ordeal. The discern- 
ing eye of the president passed quickly over the 
first sentence, and;with a benignant look, he turn- 
ed to his pupil and said in his peculiar way: 
‘“* Murray, what do you mean by this first sentence?” 
Murray answered blushingly. ‘ 1 mean so and so, 
sir.” ‘“ Then say so, Murray”—and at the same 
time he drew his heavy pen through line after line, 
striking out about one-third of it. 

Having read the next sentence, the venerable 
critic inquired: ‘‘ Murray, what do you mean by 
He tremblingly replied : “ Doctor, I mean so 


” 


this ? 
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and so.” “ Please just say so,”—striking out again|order. Intelligence and virtue diffused among the 
people, by the pulpit, the press and the teacher, 
form the very atmosphere in which alone loyalty 


In 
this way with his broad nib (which made no mean 
mark,) he proceeded to deface the nice, clean paper 
of the young collegian; so that at the close of the 
exercise, the erasures nearly equalled all that re- 
mained of the carefully prepared manuscript, 

This trying scene was not lost upon young Mar- 
ray. He considered it one of the mostiimportant 
events of his college course. It taught him to 
think and write concisely ; and when he had any- 
thing to say, to say it in a simple, direct and intel- 
ligible manner.— New York Jeacher. 





UnperstanD Human Nature: Great brawny 
limbs, broad shoulders, anda very “stiff upper lip,” 
are no doubt fine points to be observed in select- 
ing a teacher for our active youth ; but they are 
not the first points, nor the most essential. The 
man should be broad breasted from the swell of a 
big heart, strong-limbed from mastery in all 
athletic exercises, and firm in the calm plentitude 
of moral power and the deep sense of a loving 
duty to perform,—who undertakes the manage- 
ment of young immortals in these critical years.— 
His knowledge should be something more than the 
utmost familiarity with the studies pursued, and 
the completest facility in imparting what he knows 
in that department ; he must know enough of our 
multiform human nature, to catch the differing 
moods of his scholars, their peculiarities and 
several needs, and not to commit the folly of rear- 
ing chickens in a pond, as if they were ducks. The 
want of such knowledge in the teacher, has cost 
many a cudgeling to the pupils, who, as a general 
thing, are far from deficient in the faculty of hu- 
man nature. The little scape-graces are only too 
sharp in detecting the weak spot in a teacher’s 
head, if he has not the skill to come early at the 
soft spot in their hearts.—Conn. Common School 
Journal. 


Secesston anp Scnoots: The rebel Legislature 
of Missouri has appropriated her school fund to 
arm the State and hoist the flag of secession.— 
How often have we been told, that the South was 
more loyal and law-abiding than the North “ with 
all her yankee school masters.’’ How stands the 
record now? Take a map of the United States 
and draw a white line around every State which 
has had, for any length of time, an efficient system 
of free schools; then with black pigment, color 
every State now in open rebellion against the gov- 
ernment ; and how many rebel States do you find 
surrounded by a white border? Not one. 

The truth is, there is no influence, save the Bible 
and the Church, more potent in securing the growth 
and perpetuity of our civil institutions, than our 
schools. They are the very nurseries of law and 








‘and free institutions camlong exist. Whatever, 
therefore, tends tothe cultivation of intelligence, 
virtue and manhood it the citizen, is a preserver of 
civil liberty andthe State.— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 

Litttz Ontrpren’s Dresses: A distinguished 
physician, who died many years since in the city 
of Paris, made this statement:—“I believe that 
during the twenty-six years’I have practised my 
profession in this city, twenty thousand children 
have been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice to 
the absurd custom of exposing them to the 
weather with their arms naked.” 

I have often thought if a mother were anxious 
to show the soft white skin of her baby, and would 
cuta round hole in the little thing’s dress, just over 
the heart, and then carry it about for observation 
by the company, it would do very little harm. But 
to expose the baby’s arms,—members so far remov- 
ed from the heart, and with such feeble circulation 
at best,—is a most pernicious practice. Put the 
bulb of a thermometor in a baby’s mouth; the 
mercury rises to 99 degrees. Now carry the same 
bulb to its little hand ; if the arm be bare and the 
evening cool, the mercury will sink to 40 degrees, 
Of course all the blood which flows from these 
arms and hands must fall from 20 to 40 degrees be- 
low the temperature of the heart. Need I say that 
when these cold currents of blood flow back into 
the chest, the child’s general vitality must be more 
or less compromised? And need I add, that we 
ought not to be surprised at the frequently recurr- 
ing affections of the lungs, throat, and stomach ? 
I have seen more than one child with habitual 
cough and hoarseness, or choking with mucus, en- 
tirely and permanently relieved by simply keeping 
its arms and hands warm. Every observing and 
progressive physician has daily opportunities to 
witness the same simple cure.—Lewis’ “ New Gym- 
nastics.” 


Orper or Deveropment: Nature works by fixed 
and unerring laws. ‘The plant is perfected by a 
regular and continuous growth’ of its various parts, 
and brings forth its frait in‘its season. The flower- 
bud unfolds its’ petals to the genial rays of the 
morning sun, exhibits its beauty and scatters its 
fragrance, to claim the admiration and cheer the 
hearts of all around. 

So too there is a natural and regular opening 
and development of the powers and faculties of 
the infant mind. The ability to determine and fol- 
low this, constitutes in a gréat degree the science 
and art of teaching, and requires close thought 
and careful observation at the bands of the teacher. 
That teacher will be most successful who follows 
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the natural—nature’s— order of development, so 


long as divine wisdom is superior to human.—J. Y. 
Teacher. 


American Inquisitivengss : An amusing anec- 
dote is related of an American in Germany, who 
asked a German professor for an explanation of a 
statement he had made. The German's exposition 
was more unintelligible than the original statement. 
Question followed question, till at last the German, 
losing all patience with his American friend, ex- 
claimed with emphasis, “Mine Gott! forgive 
Christopher Columbus for ever discovering Ameri- 
ca.”—Mass. Teacher. 





Common Sense: Any one at all conversant with 
human nature, must have noticed in some of his 
acquaintances a strange lack of that faculty usual- 
ly denominated common sense. Men may have 
exalted sense and refined sense, and deem them- 
selves rather above the ordinary level of humanity; 
still if they have no thorough practical, earnest 
views of every day life, if they are destitute of that 
tact, that enables one to adapt himself easily to a 
variety of circumstances, their life-work will be a 
comparative failure. It is well to possess a vivid 
imagination, warm sensibilities, an elevated senti- 
ment and acute perceptions,—indeed, without them 
we cannot half enjoy our lives. But these need 
not deter us from performing with energy our daily 
duties. They are alike compatable with digging 
potatoes or presiding over a College.—Conn, Com. 
School Journal. 


How Composition can ne Tavont: He then told 
us,—that he might know how well we were able to 
spell, use capitals, and write the English language 
correctly—he would tell us a short story, which we 
were to write in our own language, and bring him 
as the next lesson. 

The story was Hans Christian Andersen's “Little 
Match Girl.” A most excellent and beautiful 
little story it is. We were perfectly delighted with 
it, and I do not doubt, bat that every boy in that 
class will remember it as long as he lives. We 
were told that every composition ought to be ar- 
ranged in paragraphs, according to the sense of its 
different parts. The Doctor then went to the 
blackboard, and wrote out the headings of the para- 
graphs as follows: 

Ist. The description of the little girl at her home. 

2d. Her occupation and the coldness of the day. 

3d. The incident of her crossing the street. 


4th. Her thoughts and fears as she took refuge 
in the corner. 

5th. The first match. 

6th. The second match. 

7th. The third match. 

8th. The fourth match. 





9th. The bundle of matches. 

10th. The next morning. 

I found afterwards, that in telling it the Doctor 
had changed the story a little from the original, so 
as more properly to fit the headings of his para- 
graphs; but I am sure it lost none of its beauty 
by the change. 

When the stories were produced in the class, the 
Doctor kindly took each boy by his side, and cor- 
rected his work, making such suggestion to each 
as his deficiencies seemed to demand. In this man- 
ner we acquired the use of language, as well as a 
stock of beautiful stories.— New Hampshire Journal 
of Education. 





Hook Dotices. 


Tue Firtn Reaper of the School and Family series.— 
By Marcius Willson, author of Primary History; His- 
tory of the United States; American History; and Out- 
lines of History. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 1861. 


The Fifth Reader of Willson’s series, the former num- 


General 


bers of which are already familiar to the public, is based 
The 
introductory chapter is devoted to Elocution, and besides 


upon the same general plan as the Fourth Reader. 
a full exhibition and illustration of the principles, it em- 
braces a clever dialogue, skillfully drawn up, to illustrate 
The 


reading lessons are arranged in ten classes, viz: Natural 


many anomalous cases of inflection and emphasis. 
History of reptiles—Second Division of Human Physiology 
Health—Second Division of Botany—The Natural 
History of Fishes—Civil Architecture—Second Division 
of Natural 


and 


Philosophy—Physical Geography—Chemistry 
] 


—Geology—and Ancient History prior to the Christian 


Era. Between each of these classes of pieces are miscel- 


aneous extracts in prose and verse from our best authors. 
The aim of the compiler is to impart to the pupil, well 


j 


selected and classified useful information, while he is 


learning to read, and by a judicious use of the books in 
the class-room to create a taste for the elements of the 
But the marked feature of this 


book are the numerous, beautiful illustrations. The object 


several natural sciences. 


is not only described, but itis represented to the eye,—thus 
possessing an advantage well calculated to attract the at- 
These 
cuts are admirably executed, and are in the main design- 


tention and awaken the interest of the youth. 
ed to represent accurately the leading classes of objects in 
Zoology, 


and in this partic 


Botany, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 
ilar exceed in merit many works, in use, 
Under 
notice cuts of the 


several beautiful styles of suburban 


especially devoted to some one of these sciences. 


the head of Civil Architecture, we 


several orders, and 


villas and cottages planned by the lamented A. J. Down- 


From the fact that this work is designed for the use 


ing. 


»f a large class of pupils who would not, otherwise, ever 


gain any knowledge of the higher branches of science 


here treated of, it must be regarded as an important con- 


tribution to science, and one for which the author de- 
serves the thanks of all. 


ARITHMETIC: with Vari- 
B. Dodd, A. M., Morri- 


ELEMENTARY AND PRACTICA! 
ous improvements. By James 
son Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in Transylvania University. A new and improved edi- 
tion with an appendix, containing geometrical defini- 
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tions and practical mensuration. Pratt, Oakley & Co., 
21 Murray street, New York. 1861. 

Arithmetic for High Schools; containing the elementary 
principles and applications of the science. By James 
B. Dodd, A. M., Morrison Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Transylvania University. Pratt, 
Oakley & Co., 21 Murray street, New York. 1861. 
The above named books have been sent to us for ex- 

amination, and notice in the Journal. Among the numer- 

ous works recently published on Arithmetic, many im- 

provements in the methods of solution and demonstra- 

tion have been detailed, and we naturally expect that a 

new book, or a revised edition, will contain some points 

of superiority to commend it to the favcr of the public.— 

We have searched these volumes for some evidence of 

this superiority, but in vain. On the contary, we have 

noticed some marked defects. The following sentence 
will serve to illustrate the style of the works: ‘* Divide 
the least number into each of the others.” (p. 58 High 

School Arithmetic). This is given as the first part of the 

rule for finding the greatest common measure. The fol- 

lowing is the definition of a fraction: ‘‘ A fraction is one 
or more of the equal parts into which any quantity may be 
supposed to be divided,’ (p. 66 High School Arithmetic) 
which is false by the author’s own definition of quantity,— 
**5 pounds is a monomial;” ‘*5 pound 3 ounces is a 
polynomial.” (p. 134 High School Arithmetic.) The ob- 
ject of burdening the mind of the pupil with these terms 
we are at a loss to understand, and why the s was omit- 
ted in the word pound in the second expression quoted, is 
equally unintelligible. The typography is neat, and the 
publishers have done their part of the work in good style. 











s * ; ‘ 
Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 

HARRISBURG, JuLY, 1861. ; 

APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


RicHarp CHapwick, 2nd, Shippen P. O., Cameron co., 
has been selected and commissioned Superintendent of 








Cameron county. 

289. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JUNE, 1861. 

Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts 

Adams, Liberty, Joseph Bollinger, 83 60 
as Gettysburg, E. G. Fahnestock,270 00 
6 Oxford, Aaron Heagy, 108 00 
< Menallen, George Wilson, 194 00 
- Union, George Basehore, 120 00 
% Germany, Geo. Stonesipher, 148 40 
Franklin, Israe] Shank, 239 60 

Allegheny, Wilkins, James Kelly, 168 00 
5 South Pittsburg, James Millingar, 174 80 
s: Monongahela bo.John Kiel, sen., 46 80 
ye Jefferson, A. W. Bedell, 86 40 
* Franklin, Robert Neely, 127 60 
- W. Elizabeth, David Lynch, 28 80 
- West Deer, James Dawson, 128 40 
° Birmingham bo., Thomas McKee, 383 20 
° Lower St. Clair, Jonathan Neely, 308 80 
“ West Pittsburg, Jacob Knapp, 110 00 
“ Penn, David Collins, 154 80 
* Lawrenceville, John Wilkinson, 194 40 
“ Findley, Thomas Burns, 1°2 80 
$s South Fayette, David Gilmore, 103 20) 
“ North Fayette, J. R.MeMichael, 111 20! 
“ Elizabeth twp., Ebenezer Caldwell303 60 
¥: Collins, D. R. Coon, 164 40 

Armstrong, Elderton bor., William Lytle, 18 40 
x Apollo bor., Samuel Jack, 62 00 
“ Leechburg, H. K. McKallip, 38 00 
¢ Redbank, John Hendricks, 110 80 





Counties. 
Armstrong, 
“ec 


2; 
“ 


“ 


Blair, 
“ce 


“ee 


Bradford, 
“ 


“ 


9 

Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Perry, John Wally, 82 80 
Plum Creek, James Moore, 180 00 
Madison, Geo. L. Hetrick, 92 00 
Kiskiminetas, John Kirklin, 199 20 
Kittanning twp.,Samuel Heilman, 112 80 
Cowanshannock, Wm. W. Caldwell,168 40 
Worthington, Samuel Monroe, 28 40 
Wayne, Robert Laughlin, 70 80 
Valley, Andrew Cline, 137 60 
Burrell, Michael Cochran, 68 80 
Belknap, Ind., A. Marshall, 19 20 
North Buffalo, James Hall, 100 00 
Independence, William McCoy, 72 00 
Beaver bor. Ind.,Dr. David Minis, 101 60 
Hanover, Robert Keifer, 144 00 
Greene, James Mackall, 130 00 
North Sewickley,James J. Hazen, 104 40 
Phillipsburg, Jacob Strohecker, 41 60 
Franklin, John Slater, 56 80 
Hopewell, Peter Eachel, 92 80 
Hookstown, Dr. R. A. Moon, 33 20 
Moon, William Elliott, 81 60 
Ohio, Wm. L. Rayl, 82 40 
Raccoon, Alexander Ewing, 98 00 
Patterson, John R. Hoopes, 19 20 
Darlington twp.,J. T. W. McCune,100 40 
Chippewa, Robert Bradshaw, 62 80 
Brighton twp., Richey Eakin, 79 20 
Bridgewater, James Porter, 77 60 
South Beaver, Jesse Warrick, 98 80 
Big Beaver, George Powers, 94 00 
Londonderry, William Bonnell, 72 40 
Union, Thomas Imler, 144 49 
St. Clair, John W. Hoover, 200 00 
East Providence,Jacob Pee, 103 60 
Broad Top, Samuel S. Flack, 83 20 
Washington, Peter Deysher, 134 40 
Rockland, Solomor Herbein, 123 60 
Pike, R. F. Drumheller, 99 20 
Hereford, David G.Clemmer,107 20 
North HeidelbergJoshua S. Bickel, 79 60 
Heidelberg, John L. Brown, 77 20 
Earl, John Wise, 104 40 
Ontelaunee, Jacob Boyer, 113 20 
Bethel, John E. Merkey, 183 20 
Maiden Creek, Samuel F. Huy, 130 00 
Alsace, George Schlottman113 20 
Bern, Elias A. Leinbach,168 00 
Gaysport, John Lowe, 84 80 
Logan, Wm. M. Lloyd, 228 00 
Greenfield, Jacob Stine, 98 40 
Springfield, Hiram Horton, 161 60 
Monroe Bor. N. D. Newton, 22 40 
Tuscarora, Wm. Latimer, 76 00 
erry, J. L. Jones, 74 40 
Monroe twp., L. E. Griggs, 91 20 
Columbia, Peleg Peckham, 106 80 
Burlington twp.,Alexander Lane, 97 60 
Quakertown, Richard K. Green, 48 80 
Nockamixon, David Seip, 231 60 
Bristol twp., Jesse Hellings, 168 40 
Southampton, Edward Boileau, 134 40 
Rockhill, Henry Y. Hartzel,270 80 
Lower Makefield Benjamin Lloyd, 163 60 
Parker, James Campbell, 98 40 
Harrisville boro.,Samue! Kerr, 34 80 
Harmony bor., Isaac Latcham, 43 60 
Concord, Thomas Campbell, 83 60 
Centre, Samuel Miller, 79 20 
Summit, Jacob Reiber, 89 60 
Forward, Aaron Brackin, 101 20 
Muddy Creek, Thomas Garvey, 100 40 
Mercer, John H. Barns, 53 60 
Lancaster, Henry Smyth, 102 80 
Donegal, John Benson, 87 60 
Clearfield, Geo. McLaughlin, 92 40 
Butler twp., James G. Muntz, 114 80 
Buffalo, David Kelly, 120 00 
Worth, Archibald Murphy 92 80 
Washington, Thomas Kelly, 104 40 
Millerstown bor.,Jacob Frederick, 22 40 
Marion, Alexander Dugan, 80 00 
Jackson, James G. Wilson,100 80 
Franklin, John Ekins, 74 00 
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Counties. 
Butler, 


‘< 

‘“ 
Cambria, 

“e 


“ce 


Carbon, 
“< 


‘é 
“ 
“ 


Columbia, 
“ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Districts. Treasurers. 
Fairview, Samuel Gibson, 102 
ConnoquenessingJohn C.Shanor, 102 
Cherry, Allison Thompson 81 


Clay, Jesse Brackney, 86 
Allegheny, Wm. P. Grant, 83 
White, 8S. W. Turner, 75 
Chest, Philip Miller, 58 
Carroll twp., Jacob Scharbaugh,150 
Allegheny, Henry Glass, 180 
Weatherly, James Lewis, 42 
Lausanne, Charles Furguson,164 
L. Towamensiag,Jno. A. Ziegenfus, 126 
Towamensing, Adam Beer, 68 
Penn Forest, Enos Koch, 50 
Kidder, William Wagner, 95 
Marion, John S. Hoy, 53 
Patton, Geo. B. Rumbarger 56 
Burnside, Barnhart Viedeffer 42 
Ferguson, Jas. W. Campbell,160 


William Wolf, 117 
John C. Calhoun, 34 
George W. Kelly, 40 
Andrew Nearhoof, 38 


Bellefonte, 
Unionville, 
Worth, 
Taylor, 


Boggs, William Campbell 141 
Union, Jos. Alexander, 57 
Snow Shoe, A. C, Hinton, 42 
Rush, Chester Munson, 81 


Jacob Leathers, 101 
George Wasson, 173 
John Hosterman, 134 


Howard, 
Harris, 
Haines, 


East Bradford, M. B. Hickman, 104 
West’n, Torn’y 2W. C. James, 13 
Pocopson, John Entreken, 38 
East Goshen, Geo. S. Garrett, 73 
East Nantmeal, Lot Wilson, 84 


William P. Serrell 52 
Ezekiel R. Young,154 
Jno. D. Henderson 33 
J. Andrew Park, 90 


Easttown, 
Sadsbury, 
Westtown, 
Highland, 


Franklin, James W. Lisle, 82 
West Bradford, George March, 116 
Wallace, Samuel Henderson 80 
Newlin, George Young, 62 


Leonard Lovett, 65 
Valentine Crider, 24 
Robert Chatham, 47 
Wm. H. Brown, 9 


New London, 
Gallagher, 
Allison, 

Bald Eagle, 


‘ 
> 
> 


Greene, John F. Price, 112 
Grove, Alex. Wykoff, 38 
Wayne, S. M. Quiggle, 51 
Leidy, John Moore, 46 
Beech Creek, Silas Hess, 89 
Limestone, David 8. Orr, 122 
Knox, Frederick Wagner 42 
Highland, Samuel Gilmore, 43 
Salem, James Cochran, 79 
Franklin, Ind., Alex. McClellan, 8 
Richland, A. H. Black, 73 
Ashland, Jacob Cribbs, 51 
Clarion bor., E. W. Everding, 80 
Mt. Pieasant, IndJohn Showers, 10 
Monroe, Abner Myers, 90 
Redbank, Conrad Frick, 106 
Elk, John Keiser, 92 
Farmington, David Bowman, 120 
Perry, James Elliott, 143 


Washington, Jno. H. Seigworth,108 


Licking, William Elder, 109 
Porter, Manassah Arnold, 156 
Union, David Welty, 35 
Ferguson, Joseph Moore, 56 


Goshen, Wm. L. Shaw, 25 
New WashingtonJohn H. Byers, 24 
Penn, Reuben Wall, 63 
Morris, S.C. Thompson, 75 
Lumber City, Isaac Kirk, 20 


Wash. P. Fulton, 138 
Geo. Heekendorn, 47 
George Erehard, i4 
John G. Glasgow, 51 
Solomon Mourer, 63 
Samuel Shoff, 71 
Albert Hunter, 60 
Emanuel Lazarus,105 


Lawrence, 
Karthaus, 
K nox, 
Jordan, 
Covington, 
Beccaria, 
Pine, 
Orange, 


Amounts. 


OU 
SU 
SO 
40 
20 
90 
00 
SO 
UU 
SO 

10 
OU 
sO 
SU 
20 
90 
SU 
SO 
SU 
60 
OO 
00 
SO 
20 
20 
00 
60 
20 
20 
80 
OU 
20 
40 
20 
80 
80 
SO 
60 
00 
00 
40 
OU 
00 
90 
00 
60 

10 
00 
OU 
20 
00 
20 
40 
00 
60 
20 
SU 
6U 
60 
so) 
40) 
00 
SU 
80 
40 
20 
40 
60 
40 
20 
UU 
20 
OU 
6U 
HU 
00 
00 
60 
410 


on 
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6U 
00 


0U 
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Counties. 
Columbia, 


“ce 


Dauphin, 


“< 


Franklin, 
Forest, 
Fulton, 

+e 

ee 

ee 


Greene, 


Huntingdon, 


Treasurers. 
Geo. Hurleyman, 48 
Hiram F. Everett, 84 
T. Q. A. Stephens, 75 
George Masters, 133 


Districts. 
Jackson, 
Benton, 
Sugar Loaf, 
Greenwood, 


Fishing Creek, Alex. Kramer, 112 
Conyngham, James A. King, 61 
Cattawissa, Wm. Hartman, 116 
Vernon, James Beatty, 136 
Steuben, D. Hopkins, 92 


Saml. D. Perkins, 26 
James Waid, 97 
Henry G. Snapp, 11 
John Thompson, 124 
B. Ewing, 31 
Abraham Banta, 95 
William Colay, 136 


Woodcock bor., 
Sadsbury, 
Union, Ind., 
Oil Creek, 
Hartstown bor., 
rroy, 

Wayne, 


Greenwood, Isaac Hazen, 167 
Edson, Ind., John Fisher, 10 
Cambridge, John Shearer, 98 


Samuel Buck, 112 
John B. Miller, 132 
A. Mader, 109 
Simmons Barrett, 230 
Conewago, John B. Shank, 69 
Lower Swatara, Martin Wetzel, 102 
Millersburg, George Slate, 112 
Londonderry, Henry G. Heisey,172 


Upper Paxton, 
Mifflin, 

South Hanover, 
Wiconisco, 


Gratz, S. Laudenshlager, 38 
Tinicum, Wm. Ward, 13 
Springfield, James H. Ogden, 79 
Todmorden, Samuel Bancroft, 17 
Gibson, Isaac Smith, 46 
Highland, Charles Stubbles, 2 
Jones. John Pistner, 30 
Ridgeway, Isaac Horton, jr., 57 
Jay, Starr Denison, 45 
Fox, Clark A. Wilcox, 131 
Concord, Rob. Mecray,2, 106 


Lake Pleas’t, IndWashing’n Parker 34 


Wayne, J. G. Kincaide, 121 
Girard bor., John Gulliford, 58 
Bullskin, Francis Andrews,155 
Franklin, William Arison, 119 
Brownsville twp.Solomon Burd, 32 4 
Nicholson, John Gaw, 118 
South Union, Isaac Wiggins, 105 
North Union, J. D. Springer, 152 ¢ 
Wharton, Sebastian Rush, 114 
ryrone, Solomon Keister, 129 § 
Redstone, Wm. Waggoner, 103 
Menallen, Caleb Antrim, 92 
German, Johnson Dearth, 175 
Henry Clay, John Reber, 79 § 


Connellsville tw George Butterman 46 
bor. B. Frankenbeiger,111 


Peters, James D. Scott, 208 
Barnett, Jos. J. Reynolds, 68 
Jenks, John D. Hunt, 29 § 
Ayr, A. W. Johnson, 104 
Dublin, Jacob Buckley, 80 
Licking Creek, Rowland Austin, 103 
Wells, Jno. Cunningham, 62 
Perry, David Lemley, 79 
Morris, F. Day, 117 
Carmichaels, J. L. Momzer, 54 
Springhill, Wm. Garretson, 99 
Morgan, Carleton C. Harry,126 
Dunkard, Elias Furman, 113 
Cumberland, David Blaker, 167 


Andrew Freaher, 75 
Thompson Stains, 66 


Walker, 
Springfield, 


Juniata, Henry Isenberg, 34 
Jackson, John Oaks, 164 
Dublin, John Minich, 84 
Cromwell, David Etnire, 115 
Barree, Samuel W. Myton,122 
Shirley twp., John Eby, 123 
Huntingdon, William Boat, 180 


David Hefflefinger, 14 


Shelocta,* 


South Mahoning, Robert Hamilton, 104 
East 66 Reuben Hastings, 102 
Canoe, Adam Tigur, 120 
Pine, Alexander Getty, 171 
White, William Shields, 146 


Amounts. 


00 
00 
20 
60 
00 
20 
40 
80 
80 
40 
20 
60 
00 
60 
60 
10 
60 
00 
40 
00 
00 
60 
80 
60 
80 
00 
00 
40 
20 
20 
60 
80 
40 
SO 
20 
20 
60 
00 
00 
60 
R0 
60 
60 


40 
20 
40 
60 
60 
00 
20 
SU 
20 


60 
00 
40 
40 
SU 
60 
80 
20 
SO 
00 
40 
80 
40 
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Counties. 
Indiana, 
it 


“ec 


Lancaster, 
“ee 


“ec 


Lawrence, 
“ 


Lehigh, 
oe 
“ 


Luzerne, 
“cc 


“ 


McKean, 


Districts. 


Jacksonville bor. 


Montgomery, 
Indiana bor., 
Conemaugh, 


Clarksburg, Ind., 


Cherry Hill, 
Centre, 
Blacklick, 
Armstrong, 
Rayne, 
Clover, 
Winslow, 
Snyder, 
Pine Creek, 
Gaskill, 
Punxsutawny, 
Porter, 
Perry, 
Knox, 
Henderson, 
Heath, 

Bell, 
Walker, 
Susquehanna, 
Mifflintown, 
Greenwood, 
Fermanagh, 
Delaware, 
Fulton, 


N Mill’n (in part 


West Donegal, 
Taylor, 
Mahoning, 
Slippery Rock, 
Little Beaver, 
Wilmington, 
Washington, 
Union, 
Shenango, 
Scott, 
Plaingrove, 
Biz Beaver, 
Washington, 
Lowhill, 
Weisenburg, 
Lake, 
Jackson, 
Huntington, 
Hanover, 

Bear Creek, 
Noscopeck, 
Ransom, 
Slocum, 

New Columbus, 
Greenfield, 
Black Creek, 
Newton, 
Kingston twp., 
Union, 


Wilksbarree twp, 


Wright, 
Sugarloaf, 
Ross, 
Newport, 
Fell, 
Fairmount, 
Butler, 
Benton, 
Nippenose, 
MclIntyre, 
Lewis, 

Jersey Shore, 
Woodward, 
Watson, 
Piatt, 

Penn, 

Muncy Creek, 


eal Borough, 


Lycoming, 
Hepbura, 
Fairfield, 
Eldred, 
Cascade, 
Sergeant, 


Treasurers. 
John Story, 14 
Heory Spicher, 123 
John G. Coleman,140 
Andrew Getty, 148 
T. M. Anderson, 11 
Giles Stephens, 126 
Daniel Altimas, 101 
James Reed, 97 
Michael Lowman,117 
Henry Wiess, 138 
E. Carrier, 84 
Joseph Syphrit, 84 
R. W. Moorhead, 59 
Henry Statser, 54 
Henry F. Bowser, 36 
Robert R. Evans, 41 
John McClelland, 48 
George Gourley, 99 
John S. Lucas, 57 
Henry Lott, sr., 57 
Charles O’Harrah, 25 
H. B. McCracken, 60 


Samuel McMeen, 144 
Amos Miller, 70 
Amos G. Bonsali, 74 
Paul Cox, 56 


Enoch Horning, 86 
David Dimm, 130 
Lewis Haines, 160 
Moses Hoover, 6 
Peter B. Nissley, 115 
E. B. Byers, 4 
H. W. Standley, 136 
Stewart Alford, 136 
James H. Pollock,104 
Thomas Ashmore,134 
William Getty, 55 
James Davis, 85 
D. W. Aken, 117 
H. H. Emery, 86 
Noah Rodgers, 70 
Francis W. Gilkey121 
Tilghman Kuntz, 190 
David Heilman, 92 
Jacob Madtes, 177 
John G. Sutton, 48 
Chester Brown, 56 
G. C. MeWaine, 144 


Samuel Keithline,172 
D. S. Pursel, 30 
Benjamin Evans, 98 
Jacob Keim, 61 
Jacob Kester, 25 


Geo. W. Bowman, 24 
Jas. Goodrich, jr., 76 
Thomas A. Smith, 46 
Lewis H. Litts, 81 
James B. Drake, 201 
Benj. Gregory, 148 
Thomas Quick, jr.,335 
Harris L. Stebbins 26 
Samuel Balliet, 147 
Samuel Edwards, 76 
Henry Croop, 67 
James Russell, 37 
Wm. P. Robinson, 81 
Jonas Bock, 104 
Wm. H. Seamans,120 
T. W. MeMicken, 40 
Charles 8. Green, 42 
Charles Weise, 72 
Andrew Junod, 110 
Thomas Hughes, 74 
Joseph Hartrauft, 27 
John Caldwell, 41 
Geo. Houseknecht 60 
David Hill, 163 
Daniel Waltman, 92 
J.C. Thompson, 450 
P. R. Hayes, 67 
James D. Bennett, 76 
Wm. B. Mansell, 55 
Peter Mulvey, 47 
Adam Martin, 16 


Amounts. 


7 20 


40 
60 
00 
80 
20 
80 
60 
60 
20 
40 
00 
00 


80 


40 
60 


80 
40 
40 
00 
20 


60 
40 
30 
60 
00 
00 
60 
00 
80 
00 
40 
00 
80 
20 
60 
00 
40 
00 
20 
60 
00 
20 
80 
20 
80 
60 
20 
20 
00 
40 
8) 
40 
00 
40 
40 

60| 
60| 
00 | 
20 

00 
40 
20 
00) 
20 

20 
00 





Counties. 
McKean, 
“c 


Mifflin, 
“ce 


Monroe, 
“ec 


Montgomery, 
ee 
“ce 


Montour, 
“ 


ce 


Northampton, 
‘ec 


Northumb’d, 
““ 


Perry, 
“ 


Somerset, 
“ce 


“ 

ce 

iid 

“ 
Sullivan, 

“ 

“ 
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Districts. Treasurers, Amounts 
Norwich, John G. Boyer, 25 20 
Lafayette, George Putnam, 22 40 
Keating, Israel Moore, 84 00 
Hamlin, Horace A. Stork, 14 40 
Hamilton, E. B. Libbey, 11 20 
Bradford, Loyal Ward, 112 80 
Eldred, John M. Wright, 42 00 
Ceres, Nathan Palmer, 98 80 
Liberty, J. J. Abbey, 86 00 
Hickory, E. T. Fish, 232 80 
E LackawannockJohn Hutchison, 76 40 
Greere, Willard Whitney, 91 60 
French Creek, P. C. Stevens, 88 80 
Lake, John McKay, 65 20 
Sugar Grove, Thomas Baker, 16 00 
Sharon, Thomas Boudin, 90 80 
New’n Hamilton,B. L. Buckley. 50 40 
Brown, Wm. McKinney, 96 00 
Hamilton, Joseph Fabel, 182 40 
Tunkhannock, S. Mildenberger, 20 00 
Tobyhanna, Hiram Blowers, 44 00 
Price, Harrison Sebring, 20 00 
Stroud, Jacob L. Rhodes, 162 40 
Chesnut Hill, Jacob Altemose, 118 00 
Conshohocken, Jos. Kenworthy, 141 60 
Gwynedd, Jno. C. Hallowell,191 20 
Worcester, Isaac Zimmerman,170 00 
Mayberry, Jacob Swank, 26 00 
Derry, John Terner, 96 40 
Anthony, William McBride, 108 00 
Nazareth bor., Levi J. Shultze, 84 80 
Allen, Samuel Laubach, 144 80 
Bethlehem bor., Rufus A. Grider, 234 80 
Freemansburg, James Schecterly, 58 80 
Williams, Peter F. Arndt, 285 20 
Lehigh, A. W. Lerch, 267 20 
Rush, Wm. Johnson, 97 60 
Turbutville, John Lampher, 38 80 
Rye, Wm. Messinger, 102 00 
Newport, Wm. C. Brown, 78 80 
Millerstown bor.Henry Hopple, 48 40 
Liverpool twp., Henry Barner, jr.,108 80 
Jackson, J. Stockton, 102 00 
Carroll, Jacob Wolf, 148 00 
Dingman, James Cadoo, 49 20 
Greene, T. J. Dickerson, 58 40 
Lehman, George Nice, 68 00 
Porter, William Smith, 9 60 
Shohola, Chauney Thomas, 47 60 
Westfall, Cornelius Westfall,42 80 
Lackawaxen, Al. Griswold, 103 20 
Delaware, D. E. Van Etten, 79 20 
Oswayo, Eleazer Lyman, 56 40 
Homer, Isaac Carner, 27 20 
Genessee, G. W. Hackett, 40 00 
Eulalia, Lyman Nelson, 47 20 
Sylvania, Wm. Burleson, 20 80 
Lewisville, Ind.,Charles Monroe, 24 00 
Hector, C. N. Kilborn, 64 40 
Woodviile, Ind.,Elisha Cole, 6 40 
Pleasant Valley, Lewis Lyman, 16 80 
Lower Mahont’a,David Schucker, 28 00 
Auburn, Daniel Koch, 42 80 
Butler, E. B. Seitzinger, 128 00 
Kessler, A. B. Kessler, 16 80 
West Pinegrove, Levi Felty, 24 80 
Port Clinton, Samuel Boyer, 75 60 
Porter, Jacob Swab, 28 80 
St. Clair, Thomas Irwin, 461 20 
Wayne, Philip Hummel, 126 80 
Hegins, William Shadel, 50 40 
Rush, Israel A. Bear, 112 40 
Mahonoy, David Klingeman, 47 20 
Tremont, Adam Wolf, 158 00 
Palo Alto, John McKenna, 104 40 
Middle Creek, J.R. McMillan, 48 40 
Up. Turkeyfoot, Adam Snyder, 70 40 
Wellersburg, John R. Brinham, 41 60 
Allegheny, Edward Dorsey, 81 20 
Elklick, Michael Hay, 99 60 
Milford, John A. Snyder, 113 20 
Davidson, William Corson, 54 00 
Hills’ Grove, Jobn A. Speaker, 21 20 
Dushore bor., R. Musselman, 28 80 
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Counties. 
Sullivan, 


Districts. 
Elkland, 


Susquehanna, Harford, 


“ 


Union, 
“ 


Venango, 


“ 


Apolocon, 
Brooklyn, 
Friendsville, 
Harmony, 
Herrick, 
Lathrop, 
Montrose, 
Silver Lake, 
New Milford bor. 
Delmar, 
Deerfield, 
Rutland, 
Elkland bor., 
Bloss, 
Chatham, 
Gaines, 
Westfield, 
Tioga, 

Shippen, 
Middlebury, 
Covington twp., 
East Buffalo, 
Limestone, 
Sandy Creek, 
Allegheny, 
Pinegrove, 
Jackson, 
Emlenton, 
Cherrytree, 
Fetterman, 
South West, 


Ind., 


Pinegrove, 
Limestone, 
Glade, 
Elk, 


Eldred, 

Cherry Grove, 
Brokenstraw, 
Columbus twp., 
Conewago, 
Deerfield, 
Freehold, 
Pittsfield, 
Spring Creek, 
Wrightsville, 
Columbus bor., 
Franklin, 
Cecil, 

Canton, 

West Pike Run, 
South Strabane, 
West Bethlehem, 
Somerset, 
Nottingham, 
Canonsburg, 
Smith, 

East Pike Run, 
Peters, 

Mt. Pleasant, 
Jetferson, 
Hopewell, 
Hanover, 
Chartiers, 
Allen, 

Buffalo, 

East Finley, 
North Strabane, 
Donegal, 

Scott, 

Salem, 

Preston, 
Manchester, 
Oregon, 

Cherry Ridge, 
Berlin, 
Loyalhanna, 
Cook, 

Latrobe, 

Salem twp., 
Ludwick bor., 
Allegheny, 
Independent, 3, 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Treasurers. 
Joseph Whitley, 458 
Dexter Sibley, 138 
William Hand, 75 
James O. Bullard, 114 
Geo. A. Strapler, 26 
William Tremain, 76 
Samuel Burritt, 84 
S. W. Tewksbury, 78 
Wm. A. Crossmani25 
Daniel J. Murphy,103 
Tracy Hayden, 42 
Charles Copestick,194 
E. 8S. Seeley, 74 
P. W. Rockwell, 102 
George Dorrance, 30 
William Butler, 88 
Orrin M. Allen, 149 
Wm. W. Tates, 37 
Richard R. Kruson 8 
Wm. T. Urel, ] 


! 
Jos. A. Darling, 2 
Cc. P. McClure, 144 
Butler Smith, 88 
Jacob Brown, 102 
Elias Lambert, 106 
John Adams, }22 
James L. Connelly172 

g 


Elias Hennage, 


David M. Rodgers, 75 
A. B. Crawford, 24 
E. McFadden, 91 


G. W. Fette 


rman, 


David H. Mitchell, 54 
R. Chapman, 111 
J. P. Houser, 13 
G. C. Irwin, 2d, 90 
Jacob Mack, 40 
Ezra Trim, 46 
M. Farnsworth, 7 
John A. Jackson, 64 
John Hudson, S 
John C. Seigrist, SS 
Wm. Magill, 138 
Lobert Allen, o4 
Ezra Chaffee, 10¢ 
Francis Bates, 76 
John Smaliman, 1s 
Daniel A. Dewey, 51 
Robert Jackson, 98 
William Boon, 113 
James Gorden, 52 
Oliver K. Taylor, {4 
Thomas F. Allen, 114 
Daniel Eller, 190 
Arthur Odburt, 122 
Wm. Barckly, 94 
Benjamin South, 7 

John P. Wood, 139 
John White, 79 


James Matthews, 95 
John McDowell, 131 
Hugh Patterson, 92 
Jas. McConahey, 78 
John McCullough 208 
Jonathan Allison, 158 
Jospeh Beazell, 61 


Sam! J. Carothers,142 
Jon. W. Patterson114 
Williain Pees, 135 
Samuel Kirk, 154 
Calvin 8S. Taylor, 79 
F. B. Moss, 246 
John Davidge, 118 
Abram Scudder, 89 
George Kimball, 62 
John J. Schenck, 106 
William Holbert, 132 
Michael Myers, 52 
Wm. C. Burl, 108 
James Smiley, 78 
Henry Smith, 150 
John Adair, 24 
Jacob Trout, 139 
Henry Graff, 22 


Amounts. 


UU 
St) 
60 
SU 


o0U 

40 
RO 
RO 

40 
Si) 
80 
00 
00 
t 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts 
Westmorel’d, Youghiogheny, John Fritchman, 3I 60 
66 Union, Ind., E. Laughlin, 9 20 

$6 Ligoniertwp., James M. Ross, 231 60 

66 Burrell, Joseph Kennedy, 169 20 

“6 Youngstown, Arch’d Fletcher, 40 80 
Wyoming, Eaton, C. Rosengraut, 80 00 
- Windham, Edward C.Clap, 62 80 

- runkhan’k bor., Samuel Stark, 61 20 
Erxter, Simson Gay, 20 40 

66 Nicholson, David K. Brown, 94 00 

6 North Branch, Edwin N. Burgess, 31 60 

a North Moreland, Levi Winters, 68 80 

66 Clinton, James Frear, 61 20 

“ Braintrim, Wm. Thompson, 40 80 

6 Forkston, Richard Adams, 48 00 
York, Stewartstown, Joseph H. Bell, 23 20 


- Lower Chance’d, Step’n McKinley, 182 00 


ITS-DIRECTORS NOT TO CLOSE THE SCHOOLS..£% 








290. Question: Our school Board have just decided 
that they w have no public schools the coming winter, 
in their District, owing to the distracted financial affairs 
yf our country. Have they a legal right to do so ?— 
Lawrence Dt., Clearfield c 

QUESTION The Directors of our district levied a 
tax before the Ist Monday in May, sufficient for both 
summer and winter term, and on the 20th of May the 
summer term of three months nmenced. On the 8th of 
Junethe Directors resolved there s i be no winterterm, 
and reduced the vy to a three mill tax, to meet the expen- 
ses of the summer Now, t ends of education be- 
lieve there is 1 ent cause for this course, and de- 
sire to know the Directors have or have not acted 
according to Jaw; and if not, we desire to know what 

irse to purs ?— Washington Dt., Butler co. 

ANSWER I sé lestions bring up a point that must 
e now met a ecided, as it is one not only of the utmost 
mportance in s t wl very many Boards of 
Directors entertain errons s views. The Directors, in 

th these cases, have clearly violated the provisions of 
the school law, and neglected their duty, in the course 
they have pursued rhis has often been declared by this 
Department 5 ar cases, and is now corroborated by 
the accompa short and ex t opinion of the Attor- 
ey General of State That document was obtained 
and is now give rder that the h'gh professional repu- 
tation of the officer and the weight of his official opin- 
ion may aid in putting Directors on their guard, and 
in the prevention of the great calamity which some of 
them seem about to inflict. W no one questions the 


luty of maintaining the war that has been forced upor us, 


or doubts the evils it must bring in its train; yet, as war 


is always preferable to national dishonor or loss of valu- 


able rights, its unavoidable injurious consequences must 
be borne. But amongst them it is not to be tolerated, that 
the bringing up of the rising generation in ignorance and 
vice, shall be included. This is a calamity for which the 
glory or success I war can compensate, and than 


which the loss of al mporal right would be a 


lesser evil. In fact, it is impossible to reconcile with the 


principles of sound reason, the conduct of him who will 
willingly tax himself and exert himself to the utmost, to 
defend his right id nsmit them unimpaired to his 





children, and yet, at ne time, permit those very 
children to grow up so ignorant and unenlightened, as to 
be incapable of enjoying their so dearly purchased inheri 
tance. Of all taxes, the school tax is of the highest mo- 
ral obligation It comes m the parent as well as the 
citizen, and it provides for the future even more than the 
present. And the patriotism of the Director who would 
curtail it,—at a ne when property is depreciating in 


value, and ** houses and lands”’ are at stake,—and thus de- 
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TEACHERS’ STATE CERTIFICATES. 














ints prive the rising generation of the only certain temporal | 291. 
60 provision that can be made for them, may well be ques- A number of Teachers now in the exercise of the pro- 
- tioned. fession in ditferent parts of the State, have applied forin- 
»20 | But, in addition to moral obligation, there is a legal duty | formation as to the time and manner of obtaining State 
80 |) in this respect, which cannot be evaded. The opinion of | Certificates, under the 9th and 10th secticns of the Normal 
= I the Attorney General is positive, that the schools must be | School Law of 1857. After consultation with the Princi- 
20 H kept in operation at least the legal time, each year; and | pals of the State Normal Schools, the following course of 
| 40 ; if not, that the remedy is either a writ of Mandamus from proceeding has been adopted, and is now announced for 
| ~ the proper county court, to compel the Board of Directors | the information of such as design applying for examina- 
80 to perform this their duty, or removal from office and the |tion — 
20 appointment of others in their stead,—as the citizens of the 1. The examination of applicants in the eastern part 
oe district shall, by their proceedings, prefer. In either of |of the State, will commence at the Normal School of the 
20 these cases, the remiss and unfaithful directors are to pay 2nd District at Millersville, on Tuesday, August 13, 1861, 
00 all the costs of these penal proceedings out of their own |at 8 o’clock a. m. ;—and for the western part of the State 
pockets. | at the Normal School of the 12th District at Edinboro, 
I It may be added, that the refusal to open the schools at| on such a day as shall be assigned by the Principal, upon 
na all, or the keeping of them in operation only three months, | written application to him. 
cy » ° . ¥ | 
irs a prren ome wag edingey than Sour ~ each ia ae 2. Each applicant must be 21 years of age, of good 
- will inevitably forfeit, for the district, its annual portion | moral character, and have taught successfully during three 
of State approprintion,—being a sum equal “° 40 conte for | consecutive annual terms in a common school or schools, 
om each resident taxable citizen. As this forfeiture 1s by €X-/in this State :—the proof of age to be the declaration on 
- porn a jghdeonapy of the school law, there 18 no discretionary |honor of the applicant, and of moral character and the 
of power in regard to it lodged in this Department, and it) satisfactory discharge of the requisite terms of teaching, 
m, will be enforced in all cases. |@ certificate from the President and Secretary of the pro- 
ft Directors contemplating the closure of the schools, or| per Board or Boards of Directors, countersigned by the 
“7 having already resolved en that course, will therefore | proper County Superintendent or Superintendents. 
o carefully consider the matter. Assuredly such a stepcan| 3, The examination to be in the Elementary, Scientific, 
only result in injury to the youth of the District, and in| 4; Cjassical course, as the applicant may select, accord- 
st pecuniary loss to themselves. ing to the list of studies in each by the catalogue of the 
ot The following is the opinion above alluded to :— State Normal School, or in such other studies or branches 
of Attorney GENERAL’s OFFICE, as the examiners at the time shall admit as equivalent to 
in June 20, 1861. any in the catalogue. 
of My opinion is requested by the Superintendent of Com-| 4, Any person obtaining a certificate in the Elementary 
mon Schools on the following questions, viz: Wt aha i ‘ ‘ a . 
se 1. Isthe duty of opening the schools and of keeping or Scientific course may, at the next or any succeeding 
is them in operation at least four months annually, obliga- | annual examination, be examined for the higher course 
y tory upon Directors, or is it merely a discretionary power? and obtain the proper certificate. 
2. Are Directors individually liable tothe District for| _ |. : : “ ‘ 
i the loss of the annual State appropriation, in case they fail| 5 Each applicant examined and found qualified, shall 
d to put and keep the schools in operation the required mini- | Prepare and present to the Faculty of the proper school, 
1- mum term of four months? : L | before obtaining a certificate, an original thesis on some 
a 3. What are the remedies against a Board of Directors, | iit ania aap? ea (ot titi nieen off 
who shall refuse to put and keep the schools in operation | Professional topic, of not less than six folio pages of man- 
d the required term, the present year? uscript, to be deposited in the Institution. 
f I will proceed to answer these questions in the order in ee oo =yte 
e which they have been put :— 6. The examination and certificate to be without ex 
1. The 23d section of the Act of 1854, makes it impera- | pense to the appiicant; and the certificate to be full evi- 
y tive on the Directors to establish a sufficient number of |dence of practical qualification to teach the branches 
° Common Schools for the education of every individual | therein named, in any part of the State without further 
" above the age of five and under twenty-one years, in halal 
: their respective districts, who may apply for admission or | ©*#™nation. 
| instruction, either in person or by parent, guardian or e 
t next friend ; and the subsequent clauses of that section, CAMERON COUNTY. 
1 and the remaining sections of the Act,contain various} 99 4 County Superintendent for this new county hav- 





provisions for the regulation and maintenance of the 
schools thus directed to be established. The ninth sec- 
tion provides, as causes of removal from office, the refusal 
or neglect of all the members of any Board of Directors 
to levy the school tax, and to put or keep the schools in 
operation so far as the means of the district will permit, 
orto perform any other duty enjoined by law. Looking 
at all the provisions of the Act, Iam clearly of opinion, 
that the duty of opening the schools and keeping them 
in operation, as stated in the first question, is obligatory 
on the Directors. 

2. Iam of opinion that the second question ought to be 
answered in the negative. 

3. The remedies against a Board of Directors, in the case 
put in the third question,are—Ist. to compel them by Man- 
damus tod perform their duty ; and, 2nd. removal from 
office by the Court of Quarter Sessious, on complaint made 
in accordance with the provisions of the 9th section of 
the Act of 1854, above referred to. 





Wa. M. MEREDITH, 
Attorney General. 


ing been selected and commissioned, under the Ist section 
of the supplement to the law creating it, passed on the 
16th of March, 1861, some special instructions become 
requisite :— 

1. The term of office of the County Superintendent of 
Cameron, commenced on the 3d of June, 1861, and will 
end on the Ist Monday in June, 1863; the salary being 
$250 per annum. 

2. All official acts of the Superintendents of Clinton, 
Elk; McKean and Potter, within the territory now in 
Cameron, performed before the 3d of June, 1861, are to be 
treated as valid and binding ; but all official acts after that 
date, within said county, are to be performed by the pro- 
per Superintendent thereof. 

3. All teachers’ certificates within the county of Came- 
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ron, heretofore granted and yet unexpired, are te be con- 
tinued in force,—the Professional until annulled for in- 
competency or other sufficient cause, and the Provisional 
till the expiration of the time for which they were origi- 
nally granted. 

4. All four months certificates and annual reports of 
the Districts in Cameron, made out after the 3d of June, 
1861, are to be forwarded to the Superintendent thereof, 
and when correct, to be endorsed by him and transmitted 
to this Department. 

5. No annual report is to be made by the Superintendent 
of Cameron for the school year which ended June 3, 1861, 
he not having been then in office; but the statistics for 
that year are to be embraced im the annual reports of the 
Superintendents of the counties from which the respective 


districts were taken. 


293. MONTHLY REPORTS. 

It is expected that the moathly reports will be made by 
all the County Superintendents, without exception, every 
month in the year just commenced. The practice is a 
good one and has hada most salutary effect. If during 
any month little duty shall have been performed, owing 
to the closure of the schools, or any other local or per- 
sonal cause, the report will be so much the shorter and 


more easily made. But from June, 1561, till May, 1862, 


inclusive, a report will be expected from each officer each |. 


month, and the failure to forward it for any month, will 
A few 
supposed that no report is required when the schools are 
March 
till May, 1861; but this was an error, and hereafter it 


be considered a “‘ neglect of duty.”’ officers have 


not open, and therefore have made none from 
will be distinctly understood, that a report is to be made 
every month in the year. The report is to be in conform- 
ity with Instruction No. 174, (page 206, Jan. No. 1861.) 

ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 


294. Question: Is a Treasurer liable to pay interest 
for money in his hands belonging to the District, after the 
expiration of his term of office ?— Washington District, 
York county. 


Answer: Heis. As soon ashis term expires, it is his 
duty to have his accounts audited, the amount if any due 
ascertained, and to pay it over to his successor in office. 
If he do not, he is liable to pay interest on it till thus 
paid over; unless he made tender of it and the amount 
was not accepted from him, in which case he is not liable 


for interest. 


ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. 

295. Question : Candirectors expend the whole amount 
of the building tax of a district, in the erection of one 
school house; or must they divide it pro rata amongst all 
the school houses or localities of the district ?—Citizen of 
Adams co. 

ANswerR: They can unquestionably expend the whole 
of it in the erection of one house. This isthe only way 
in which good houses can be procured for the whole dis- 
trict. One being erected each year,—the whole district 
in a few years will thus be supplied with proper buildings, 
without great increase of tax; whereas, if all the houses 
needed were to be commenced at once, either the tax 
would be made burthensome, or the kind of houses erected 
would be insufficient ; 


avoided. 


both of which results are to be 


296. Question: Can township Auditors compel Direc- 


tors to have their accounts audited 7?—Citizen of Adams co. | 
- | 
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|accounts of the District Treasurer, when required by the 


Board or the Treasurer to do so, at such time annually 
But if the 


Board re-appoint any one Treasurer, without having first 


as the affairs of the district render it proper. 


had his account for the preceding year settled by the town- 


ship Auditors, such re-appointment is a violation of the 
law and a neglect and breach of official duty, for which the 
Board may be removed from office under the 9th section 
of the act of 1854. 


ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


297. Question: Who isto pay the Township Auditors 
for settling the District Treasurer’s account ;—the Town- 
ship or the schoo! District Treasurer ?—County Superin- 
tendent. 

Answer: The Township Treasurer. The general act 
of 15 April, ?34, (P. L. 1834, p. 555, sec. 106) says, Town- 


ship Auditors are to receive $1 a day “‘ for each day ne- 


cessarily employed in the duties of their office, which shall 


be paid by the Township Treasurer out of the Township 
And the to the of 21 


May, 1857, (School Law and Decisions, page 37, No. 119) 


funds.”’ supplement school law 


declares the settlement of the District Treasurer’s account 


by the Auditors, an *‘ addition to the duty now imposed 


law,’ without providing how they shall be 


on them by 
paid. The consequence is, that they are to be paid in the 
] 


same manner and out of the same fund as for their other 


duties. 


298. QuESTION If a Teacher indulges in games of 
chance, such as Checkers, Chess, Backgammon, Whist, 
Euchre, &c., is it an act of immorality ; or does it depend 
on the circumstances !—County Superintendent. 


; 


Answer: It depends on the circumstances of time, place, 


manner and company. If indulgedin only occasional- 


ly, in good company and not for any valuable stake, it is 
not to be regarded as such an act of immorality as will 
render the annulment of the 


holder’s certificate impera- 


tive. And even if practiced often and habitually, though 
in good company and not for money, it is still not to be so 
regarded; but the subject of the habit should be warned 
of its danger and 


evil example. But if the games be for 


**money or other valuable thing,” it is gambling and a 


violation of law, and is therefore an act of immorality, 
and should cause the forfeiture of the teacher’s certificate, 
And further, if the 


in at improper places and hours, or in 


after due proof of the fact and habit. 


playing be indulged 
evil company, though not for *‘ money or other valuable 


things,”’ it is such 


an act of immorality,—being a shame- 
less waste of time and of evil example,—as, on due proof, 


should cause the annulment of a certificate. 





Original Communications. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Harmonious development should be the aim in 
education. The problem for educators to solve is, 
how properly to mingle the due training of the in- 
tellectual faculties, the moral sensibilities, and the 
physical powers. The especial education of either 
of these capacities of our nature, to the total ex- 
clusion of the others, gives a distorted result. A 
prodigy of learning, with feeble moral sensibilities, 
is likely to dishonor his mental acquirements and 
disgrace society. The most exemplary morals, and 
the most devoted piety, accomplish comparatively 


Answer: They cannot. The auditors are to audit the! little, when domiciled in a feeble, sickly body ; for, 
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unaccompanied by vital energy, which could make due proportion of attention should be given ‘to 
those elements a power to lead men to virtue and | confirming the youthful constitution in health, and 
to God, the subject sinks into insignificence. The that the pupil should be imbued with principles that 
most remarkable results of physical trairiog are of| will enable him to preserve it in subsequent years ? 
little use, when the mental and moral qualities are | Would not a well trained mind and a well trained 
so feeble, that the best fruits of such culture are ‘heart, in a well trained body, be an object worthy of 
employed to knock the breath out of an antagonist. | our highest exertions? Is not this the legitimate 

We have had enough of exclusive education, as purpose of instruction? 
is evidenced by the pale dyspeptic man of letters, But very little attention has heretofore been given 
and the feeble, stooping minister of the Gospel, on in our common schools to the latter item—the well 
the one hand, and the bullies and prize-fighters on ‘trained body. And can we not observe its disas- 
the other. |trous effect, in the sanitary condition of our peo- 

It is our question then, as the directors of eduea-|ple? A very large proportion of the human race 
tion, to seek how most skillfully to unite the kinds | die before they arrive at the age of twenty. Visit 
of culture which the nature of a human being de-| yonder cemetery, and the great number of “little 
mands, Wecannot decide the question arbitrarily. graves” will show that many more die during the 
We must study the capacity and wants of his na- first five years of life, than during any subsequent 
ture. If the child has a moral nature susceptible quinquennial period. We lay our loved ones in the 
of culture, it must have lessons suited to its age grave, and console ourselves by attributing their 
and degree of development. The metaphysical early decease to a dispensation of Providence.— 
dogmas of christianity are not suited to its tender, But may it not be on account of our own ignorance 
years, but the instruction must be adapted to its: in rearing andeducating them? Scarcely any other 
taste and comprehension, as milk is adapted to the Species of the animal kingdom suffer such mortal- 

















wants of the babe. So of the mental and the phy-| 


sical nature,—we must study the order of develop-| 


ment in selecting the instruction proper to be given. 
And it is due to this enlightened age and to this 


great State of ours, embracing such vast educa- | 


tional interests, that we should take this compre-, 
hensive view of the subject, and lead the way, if 
need be, in acting upon it. 


The methods of conducting primary instruction | 


have been entirely unworthy of our country’s pro- 
gress in other respects; and though there has been | 
less error in the higher grades of instruction, yet 
in every stage of education there are still many | 
defects which stand revealed by the light of a sound 
philosophy. Mental arithmetic, requiring close 
application of the reflective faculties, has been one 
of the first studies to which the pupil's efforts have 
been directed; while the plan has been too long 
tolerated, of learning everything by rote and rule. 
Moral instruction has been left to chance, or to 
such desultory advice as exigencies may call out; 
while physical education has been almost entirely 
neglected. 

But confining our view to physical education, it 
is proper that we should enquire whether due train- 
ing of the physical powers should be entirely ig- 
nored in our systems, and whether a mild, syste- 
matic and judicious course of instruction, cannot, 


with propriety, be introduced into our common) 


schools ;—a course that shall make the muscles 


firm and compact, the nerves steady, the vital or- |: 


gans healthy, and that shall diffuse correct notions 
into the minds of the youth respecting the laws of 
health and the conditions upon which good develop- 
ment depends. Would it not be desirable, that a 


ity in the early stages of their existence. Man is 
an animal; and is it reasonable to suppose that 
the Creator designed, that so large a proportion of 
‘our race should die in youth? Is it not at least 

advisable, that we should inquire whether our treat- 
‘ment of children is correct, and whether this sur- 
‘prising mortality of youth is not attributable, ina 
|great measure, to our own ignorance and neglect? 


Bacon long ago taught us, that we should judge 
of every system by its fruits. Would it not bea 
reasonable inference, in view of the facts above 
alluded to, that our common school systems have 
‘failed in the department of physical culture, to yield 
the fruits which ought to be expected. The plea 
|may be interposed, that the seeds of disease are im- 
| planted in the infant constitution before reaching 
|the school room,—that the cause of this extraordi- 
\nary mortality among children is attributable more 
to ignorance and neglect in the family and nurses, 
than in the school. This may be true. But those 
who govern in the home circle should have been in- 
structed at school; and if we ever are to have a 
reform ic the rearing of children, we must begin 
with the pupils in the schools, so that the parents, 
having the advantage of thorough physical train- 
ing and enlightened views, may apply their knowl- 
edge judiciously when they come to be parents.— 
The fault then, either directly or indirectly, is 
chargeable to the school. 

It is a fact worthy of attention, that while our 
advantages for education are yearly enlarged, and 
the number of schools and length of school terms 
are being regularly increased, the number of pale 
faces, crooked spines and early decay, is also on 
the increase. It is asserted, too, that a large num- 
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ber of those who take the highest honors in our 
colleges, die within ten years of their graduation: 
or hold their lease of life by a frail term. This 
ought not to be. Study is not a cause of disease, 
but on the contrary, when properly conducted, is a 
promoter of health. If the vital organs are pre- 
served in a normal condition, study helps to 
strengthen and enhance their vigor and power.— 
The pupil who enters the school with uninjured 
health, ought not to loose any of his vital energies, 
but rather strengthen and increase their power.— 
He ought to be put at once upon a course of train- 
ing, that will not only preserve the strength he has, 
but that will serve to knit and compact his system, 
while he is, at the same time, carefully informed of 
the laws of his physical being, and of the means of 
preserving health under all circumstances. 

Much time has been spent in our schools, to very 
little purpose, in studying physiology. We not un- 
frequently meet with a scholar who can tel! how 
many bones there are in the system, and call each 
by its name, but who is so pale, and sickly, and 
puny, that he can scarcely hold the book he is 
studying. All the details of anatomy are familiar; 
but how the study can be made useful in preserv- 
ing and strengthening his own physical nature, has 
never been made a question in his philosophy.— 
Knowledge is power, said Bacon. He meant that 
knowledge is power, when made to subserve its 
legitimate purpose. A knowledge of physiology 
is power, when it is made to contribute to the pro- 
per exercise of all the physical functions, and when 
it teaches us to shun those bad habits and vices 
which are the sources of disease. 

The neglect of physical culture as a branch of 
education, and the consequent evil results to so- 
ciety, have attracted the attention of the more 
thoughtful, and so much has been written and spo- 
ken, that in a few of the higher institutions, gym- 
nasia have been established. Swings, parallel bars, 
ladders, dumb-bells and horses, have so far gained 
upon public favor, as to be occasionally seen in 
gentlemen’s pleasure grounds. But as yet, more 
evil has resulted from these than good. 
been very little careful, judicious physical training. 
The human system is so constituted, that it cannot 


There has 


be suddenly made strong by a few exercises in gym 
nastics, any more than a lean man can be made fat 
by one great meal. Young men have heard some 
lecture, or they have read in some book, of the 


great need of physical culture, and have rushed to 


the gymnasium, and have practiced for a few days, | 


as though life and death depended upon the issue. 
Their systems, wholly unprepared for such violent 
service, are nerved to meet the shock for a little 
time ; but soon they are gradually relaxed, the ex- 


ercise becomes a drudgery, and it is given up till | 


Few, if any, of our institutions have made phy- 
sical training one of the regular branches of study ; 
and until this is done, little good can be expected 
from the agitation of the subject, or from desultory 
swinging and vaulting. We must have regular, 
systematic, judicious training, at the hands of well 
instructed teachers. 
ted to the age and capacity of the pupils. The 
The sys- 


The exercises must be adap- 


first lessons must be elementary and easy. 
tem of instruction must embrace a complete train- 
ing of the whole man, muscles, nerves, and vital 
organs. It must imbue the mind of childhood with 
such a respect for the body, its health and well 
being, that the vices with which society is rife, shall 
be ever hateful to it; that foul air, unwholesome 
food, unseasonable hours, unventilated sleeping 
rooms, indolence, riotous passions, unsuitable clo- 
thing, shall be avoided; and that his whole course 
of thinking shall be perpetually antagonistic to the 
whole catalogue of crimes against the body, which 
send one half of the race to their graves before 
they come to the years of maturity, and cause the 
majority of the remainder to drag out a miserable 
existence. 

Does any one assert to me that such culture is not 
needed? Shall the age go on groaning under the 
load of ills to which society is now subject, with- 
out an attempt to throw off the burden? Shall 
our children continue to be confined in the foul, 
pestilential air of a small, over-heated and unventi- 
lated school room, cramped up upon seats unsuited 
to their age, with mirds pinned down to their books, 
and taught to know more of almost every branch 
that can be conceived, than of their own bodies ? 
Or, shall we not rather strive to stem the tide of 
abuses in family and school, which is evidently so 
fatal to health and sound development, and inaugu- 
rate a new era in education, whereby the physical 
powers shall be thoroughly trained? There can be 
but one answer to this question. Every dictate of 
humanity and enlightened sentiment, pleads in its 
behalf. Already have kindred improvements been 
introduced in prison discipline, in our humane in- 
stitutions, and even in the camp; and shall the 
family and the school be longer under the ban of 
ignorance and n There is only need of can- 
did consideration, for the friends of education to 
realize the necessity of immediate action. 


SB. PF. B. 


eglect ? 


June, 1861 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL TEACHER. 
NO. 1 


Who wouldn’t be a school teacher? Who wouldn’t 
have a school teacher’s memories? Cwrsar fought 
by day, and recorded his victories by night—he kept 
a “ Diary” on a grand scale, and written in charac- 
ters of human gore. Yes, and being a teacher, he 


had a right to keepa Diary. He taught his soldiers 


they are again seized with a fit of gymnastic zeal. | how to cross the Rubicon, and his enemies how to 
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march sub jugum, and then wrote out in martial col- 
ors the history of the day. And oft-times, perhaps, 
before the fatal “Ides of March” came round, he 
laid aside his coronet and sceptre, and taking up his 
MS., “ fought his battles o’er again :” 

Bat my “leaf’—this “ leaf,’ I mean—is not from 
the diary of Cesar or of any of his class ;—it is not 
from the king with the “ golden sceptre,” but from 
the “ Magister” of the “ birchen rod ;” not from one 
before whom sycophantic vassals bow the knee, but 
from one around whose knees have gathered little 
children,—fair-haired, smiling, happy, little children 
—God bless them! ! !—gathered there to lisp over 
and laugh over—aye, and sometimes, (only sometimes) 
to cry over their a, b, c’s. 

Now reader, if you will be content to follow where 
I may lead;—if you are willing, for the time being, 
not to think about kings and crowns, armies, palaces 
and “air castles ;” but, on the contrary, are willing 
to “occupy and possess” your minds with fields and 
rocks,—streams and forests, school-rooms and child- 
ren, maps, slates and books,—why, come along with 
me, and you shall have a peep into a common school 
teacher’s diary. One thing I will promise ; and that 
is, that the “ dissolving views” you may have in the 
Diary will be rural, very rural in character. Beyond 
this, nothing is promised. 

One moment, and the “ book” will be opened. A 
little country school house, unpainted and weather- 
beaten; on either side, large hills, to whose very 
summits grows the “verdant pine ;” a little brook 
bubbling close to the door ; the “ habitations” of the 
pupils invisible from the windows:—Such is a brief 
picture of the “ house and grounds” of my school. 

The first “leaf” of the diary contains the follow- 


ing :— 





“ DIARY 
OF THE 
WILD-WOOD SCHOOL, 


Commencing November 17th, 185——. 
and to continue four months. 





Minis coronat apus.” 

On the next “leaf” the diurnal scribblings have a 
beginning :— 

Nov. 17th.—* To-day my school commences. I 
arrived at ‘“ Wild Wood” just as the autumnal sun 
threw his morning rays over the mountain’s brow.— 
The air was cool and bracing: the early frosts had 
painted hill and dale in robes—well, I cannot describe 
them—they were so beautiful. As I stood upon the 
door-step of the little, weather-beaten school house, 
and gazed on the scenes, spread out before me, I al- 
most involuntarily thanked God for the beauties of 
nature. Wouldao’t I be happy in that delightful 
place,—that “ happy valley” where, unlike “ Rasse- 
las,” I would never “ sigh for bliss beyond the moun- 
tains ! !” 





Entering the school-room, I found much to engage 
myself with, before the arrival of the pupils. The 
floor was to sweep ; the desks and seats were to dust 
and arrange ; the clock to be put in “ running order.” 
Some mottoes which I had printed in large letters, 
were posted conspicuously around the walls, and in 
“ good season” all things were in order. 

Here came the pupils with their books and bas- 
kets. Their merry voices could be heard “ away 
down the’road,” as they came tripping to the school 
house. A friendly “ good morning, sir,” from the 
larger ones, and a shy, half suspicious look from the 
little fellows, greeted me as they came in. But we 
soon got acquainted—all of us; in less than a half 
hour we were friends. 


The clock struck nine, and school was called.— 
Appropriate seats were assigned the pupils, and then 
the morning lesson—the 90th psalm—was read.— 
“Can you sing, children ?” “ O, yes, sir, we can sing,” 
was the reply. And we did sing—all of us ; and our 
hearts felt happier for it. When introductory exer- 
cises were over, the classification of the school was in 
order, Thirty-four pupils were present, and the varie- 
ties of texEbcSks were “legion.” It was a task to 
bring order'@rat of chaos, and my success was only 
partial. Little “notes” to the parents to procure 
the proper books, were sent “home” with the child- 
ren, when the school was closed for the day. 

My pupils have gone;—my first day’s work is over. 
Let me reflect! These pupils have each immortal 
souls. Their development and training, for the time 
being, devolve on me}! Am TI aware of my great 
responsibility? May God assist me to discharge my 
duty aright ! 

Nov. 18th.—Thirty-eight interesting pupils assem- 
bled this morning, at the proper time. The usual 
Scripture lesson was read ;—some general questions 
asked germane to the lesson ;—a song—a prayer, and 
all were ready to commence the labors of the day. 
Some new books came this morning, and the work 
of classification went on. During the day, several 
of the smaller pupils manifested some uneasiness, and 
became somewhat annoying; but on talking to them 
kindly, they resumed their duties, and all things went 
on pleasantly again. Whata potent spell in kind 
words! how they soothe the spirit of insubordination, 
and calm the angry passions of youth. 

Nov. 19th.— About the usual number here this 
morning; and the general cry among them is 
“ water, water”!!! ‘“ Wecannot drink the water 
from the spring,” say they, “for it is too much im- 
pregnated with sulphur.” I promised them, that 
at noon we would “bore for water” in some other 
locality, which we did, finding an abundant supply. 
Two more classes were formed to-day. 

Nov. 20th,.— What a bright, pleasant morning is 
this! How pleasantly the room looks, as the golden 
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sunshine peeps in at every nook and corner. More| 
new books came this morning ; think I can com- 
plete the classification of the school in a few days. | 
The recitations were prime. Oh! this was a happy| 
day to all in the school room. 

Nov. 21lst.—After the usual morning exercises, a| 
vote of the whole school was taken, to see how| 
many of the pupils would take their books home) 
with them in the evenings, in order to prepare their 
recitations for the next day. The proposition was 
carried unanimously. Young America likes to| 
vote; it is one of his rights and he should be in-| 
dulged in it. Second class ia Grammar complain- | 
ed of the dudiness of their lesson; but with the use| 
of the “ black board” and a few anecdotes, the re-| 
citation lost its “dullness,” and the eyes of the} 
class sparkled with interest. 

A week of our school hag gone into eternity.—| 
Have we learned anything this week ? should be} 
our inquiry. The period of youth with these dear| 
pupils will not last forever: the time for improve- 
ment is now. To-morrow being Saturday, I must} 
devote a part of it, at least, to the maturing of 
something new, for the improvemenf. and advance- 


j 


ment of my school. School childremjove novelty. 
Mill Hall, Pa., June, 1861. MaaIsrTer. 


BRIDGEWATER SCHOOL, BEAVER COUNTY. 
TO T, C. CAROTHERS ESQ., CO. SUZ. 

In taking a restrospective view of our school for| 
the past year, we claim it as a success. During 
the year we have erected a new school building ; 
and the financial statement of our Secretary shows, | 
that our operations in connection with this im- 
provement, with the original cost of grounds, have 
averaged a cash capital of near five thousand dol- 
lars. And when an assessment of 4 mills on the 
dollar raises but a fraction over four hundred dol- 
lars, you can readily see, that careful financier- 
ing was required ; yet the Board have as yet been 
able to meet every claim at maturity. 
have had recourse to borrowing funds to enable us 
to do so, and will require the present rate of as- 
sessment (4 mills) for,some 4 years yet, to clear the 
institution of debt. But, by adopting this plan, 
we have relieved the District from oppressive tara- 


True, we 


tion. 

Our school house is a substantiai brick building, 
seventy-five feet long and thirty-five in width,—af- 
fording three comfortable school rooms on the 
ground floor, with a commodious lecture room on 
the second floor. The school rooms are furnished 
with the latest improved patent desks, with metal 
pedestals, securely screwed down to the floor.— 
Each scholar has a separate desk and a seat, also 
made fast to the floor. 
the model of an easy chair, and the smaller ones 
provided with arms also, for the greater comfort 


These seats are made after 


and better support of the more tender pupils. This 
furniture was made by a Pittsburgh firm. The 
rooms are entirely surrounded by blackboards of 
composition, put on with the last coat of plaster. 
We have also a fine bell hung in a beautiful belfry. 

The grounds are graded up to the range work of 
the building, with graveled walks, and “ planted 
out” with nice shade trees. The “ out-buildings”’ 
are of an improved style. The private building is 
on the back part of the lot and ali under the same 
roof, but with a different apartment provided for 
each sex, and each door provided with lock and 
key. The coal and wood house is also neatly built 
and provided with lock and key. These buildings 
with the new and substantial picket fence, are 
handsomely painted. Jas. Burnes, 
Prest. of Board. 


THOUGHTS ON COMMON SCHOOLS.—NO. 1. 
Their Characteristics. 

The Common School is a modern invention. The 
idea of education, of mental culture, dates far back. 
In the infancy of the human race, in the dim light 
of the world’s first ages, men were obliged to use all 
their strength of body and untutored force of intel- 
lect, in procuring means of subsistence; it was a 
struggle with nature, for the mastery of a few posi- 
tions ;—good for securing the development and en- 


lergetic activity of the muscles, but hardly calling 


into gentlest exercise the reasoning and aspiring 
mind. Nature was not heartily hostile to man; so 
he won the vantage ground he sought, and then be- 
gan to look forth over the realm which his raised 
stand-point enabled him to survey. This sight was 
not satisfying ; he looked up and beheld other steeps 


He had 


gained the first grand step,—had learned how to sup- 


to climb, other desirable goals to reach. 


and, in thus learning, had become con- 
Now, haying achieved 


port his body 
scious of having a mind. 
such a discovery, he sought to avail himself of its 
But, before this mind could be em- 
ployed to advantage, it must be developed, tested, 


possible uses. 


measured ; its capacity and limits must be ascer- 
tained ; its facility of action and its self-directing 
power must be determined; its nature, whether ma- 
terial or immaterial, must be investigated, that the 
proper mode of culture might be adopted ; its range 
and method of action must be learned. 

So, intellectual cultivation among men began; 
but, as the thoughtful and studious are ever compa- 
ratively few, the great mass continued to care only 
for their bodies,—how they might support and mos* 
enjoy themselves in an outer life of the senses ; and 
a chosen spirit here and there gave its hours to ear- 
nest, though unskilful inquiries into its own nature 
and relations, or into the patent forms and prominent 
forces of the physical universe. From the mysteri- 
ous remoteness of antiquity, occasional gleams of 
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pure light proceed, and indicate the purity and celes- | stores to all, and welcomes every one to its benefits. 
tial wisdom which characterized their source ;—such | Not to the especially favored few, but to the equally 
are many portions of the Hindoo scriptures, the sub-| favored multitude, it proffers advantages which 
lime visions of Plato, the vigorous ethics of Confa- | princes formerly could not command; and while with 
cius. But neither in Asia nor in Greece, where so _generous largess it diffuses its wisely chosen gifts, it 
much wisdom dwelt, was there any general mental ‘ineuleates upon the recipients of its beneficence 
culture ; the few were sages, the many were unlearn- | ‘the lesson of justice and tender thoughtfulness to- 
ed. There was exalted philosophy, and beside it | ‘ward all. The design, or the logical result of this 
was the stupidest ignorance ; poetry that was to en- feature of the school system, is, to cause children 
trance all succeeding generations, and within the| from homes of every kind, from parents of all de- 
same city’s limits poverty of intellect and imagina-| grees of wisdom and carefulness, to associate to- 
tion, that had not been banished by needful discip-| gether, tc form common sympathies, to outgrow 
line. So has it been, in greater or less degree,| petty exclusiveness, or the painful reserve which 
throughout successive ages, and in all countries be of want or sorrow naturally feel, to possess 
which have given any care to intellectual pursuits, common desires, mutual hopes, and a more embrac- 
until our own time. Now, in some portions of the |ing circle of common interests. These few hints 
world, especially in the free part of America, red i suffice to suggest the vast importance and health- 
former system or no-system has been abolished. This ful influence of this characteristic of the Common 
result has been produced by various influences, as|school. Very happy will it be for all, when that in- 
discovery, colonization,—but principally by the con- fluence shall exercise its legitimate sway in all the 
viction gradually obtaining force in all enlightened | applications of the school system, when all shall in 
communities, that humanity is a unit; that what is practice be treated, as they are now theoretically re- 
good for one, even the highest, must be essentially | ‘garded, as brothers and sisters, uepemanaes of one 
good for ail, even the lowest,—that a common nature family, whose head is in the heavens | 
indicates a common mode of development, a com-) 2. [is power of adaptation. The theory of the 
mon freedom to use the outward world to minister | | Common School, is, that everybody needs and should 
to inner desires and growth. This conviction, 80 have some degree of mental discipline ; but it does 
general in our State, and yet so unconsciously held | not fix the upper limits of that discipline. Certain 
by very many, has moulded the action of legislators, primary principles, rudimentary facts, must be mas- 
inspiring them to give us an admirable system of | tered before any progress can be made; and, even 
Common Schools. And for this reasonis the Penn-' after these are gained, the succeeding steps must be 
sylvania school system so admirable,—because it re-| of a certain character, in order to assure permanent 
cognizes these characteristics, which mark the genu-/ advancement. This fact the theory recognizes, and 
ine common school :— the system based on that theory conforms itself 
1. Jts universality. The first great excellence of | thereto ; so all the elementary principles of nearly 
the Common School, is, that it is common, free in its| every department of knowledge are required to be 
privileges to all, without distinction of class or race. |taught in the Common School,—as elocution, Lan- 
This is a long stride toward perfection; it is a/ guage, Numbers, Geography. These lowest, or first, 
striking approximation to the universal beneficence | grades are faithfully regarded; the injunction to se- 
of Heaven, whose sunshine and whose rain bless and |cure careful guidance through them is strictly im- 
gladden all. It recognizes the essential unity of the|perative. But beyond these there is a liberal mar- 
human family in mental character, capability, and gin which custom nor law defines,—a border land 
needs ; it rests itself, its entire sublime structure, on | Which may be cultivated by whosoever will. And 
the simple, strong foundation of the brotherhood of |step by step public sentiment advances toward or 
man. into that undefined region,—new studies are intro- 
This characteristic is plain to all, but its deep sig- |duced into schools, not to the exclusion of the old, 
nificance seems to be comprehended by very a to meet the demand of a wisely progressive 
It puts a deep gulf between us and the old, selfish | movement in the public mind. And the excellence 
mode of giving and withholding mental culture ; it lof the Common School is manifest, when we see how 
forever separates us from the narrow, degrading in- readily it adapts itself to this constantly increasing 
fluence of caste under whatever name; it frees us|demand. It will never, perhaps, take the place of 
from the ancient bondage to titles, rank, wealth, and |the Academy, but it will surely expand in proportion 
bids us seek our privileges in the conscious worth }to the requirements of public sentiment, until it will 
of our natures, without restriction or intermeddling |accomplish far more than at present, yet without 
dictation from any. This generous catholicity of the | neglecting any interest which it now serves. 
Common School, does away with many of the chains} 3. Its facilities for moral culture. No school is 
that bigotry would gladly forge to repress or injuri-|perfect or indeed tolerable, which overlooks the 
ously control the energies of free mind; it opens its' moral welfare of its attendants. Those who go to 
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the Common Schoolare young, with minds just open- 


ing to the beauty of wisdom, and with hearts easily 
inspired by love of virtue. The daily opportunities 
which the teacher possesses for awakening an ardent 
love of truth, fostering a keen sensibility of consci- 
ence, suggesting the constant, bounteous goodness 
of God,—these opportunities belong to no other 
The fact that the Common 
School affords them, is one of the strongest proofs 


place in equal degree. 


of its importance, and intimates the sedulous care 

which should be exercised, that only healthful influ- 

ences be exerted in a place where so great good may 

be done by wise vigilance, and so great evil will sure- 

ly be wrought by neglect. A. Smiru. 
Lewistown, June, 1861. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER.—NO. 1. 
TEACHING A PROFESSION. 

The first question for a young man to determine, 
when the impulse to teach school presents itself is, 
Do Lintend to make teaching my profession? The 
responsibility which rests upon a teacher is a grave 
one, and one that is not at first fully realized by those 
who take it upon them. 
broad and deep, of a healthy intellectual, moral, so- 


To lay the foundation, 


cial and physical development of the hundreds or 
thousands of boys and girls, who may be entrusted 
to his care, is the true mission of the teacher. The 
manner in which that mission is to be fulfilled will 
depend upon the answer to the question at the head 
of this article. 

If the young teacher is prepared to answer that 
question in the affirmative, it may be fairly presum- 
ed that he will enter upon his profession with an 
earnest endeavor to excel in its practice, and that, 
with other necessary qualifications to sustain him, 
he will meet with a measure of merited and gratify- 


ing success. Good men will praise him; the child- 


ren who have been guided by his hand, like the| 


children of a good good mother, will rise up and call 
him blessed ; his own heart will whisper, Well done / 

But, if the young teacher enters the school room 
with a negative answer to our question upon his lips 


—if the desire to obtain a fair salary without hav- |. 


ing to work very hard for it forms the key-note to 
his professional inspiration—who will say that the 
right man is in the right place! How can he bend 
all the energies of his mind and body to the accom- 
plishment of the great work set before him if he 
resolve at the outset of his teaching experience that, 
in a professional sense, the school room shall not be 
his continuing city! 
school if he has determined in advance of his en- 


How can he truly love his 


trance upon its duties that he will abandon it the 
moment his eager vision discerns something promis- 
It needs no remark 
of ours to convince the reader that a school so 
taught must prove to bea failure in the highest and 


ing greater pecuniary reward ! 








| best sense of its organization. There may be par- 
| tial progress by the pupils, but the animus of the 


teacher is not the true afflatus, and in the nature of 
things true progress will still be wanting. And, 
when the good that should be done by a faithful 


| teacher, and the evil that may be done by an unfaith- 


ful one, are taken into consideration, it cannot be re- 
garded as less than flagrant and inexcusable turpi- 
tude for a teacher to commence his work with no 
higher conception of his mission than that which 
relates to dollars and cents and the personal benefits 
they will secure to him. Men sometimes preach the 
Gospel of Peace because it is respectable to do so, 
or because their preaching brings with it a compe- 
tence, but Heaven is closed to all their prayers and 
their hearers feed upon husks. How much less is he 
to be censured who, from mercenary motives, un- 
dertakes the instruction of a congregation of youth | 


And how much less harm does he do ! 

A few teachers may here and there be found who 
do not possess sufficient decision of character to en- 
able them to determine the question we have pre- 
sented. They enter the school room because they 
find the door open, and continue there in a state of 
irresolution and inaction, until some power which 
While 


in it, they are continually harassed by the thought 


they have not evoked pushes them out of it. 


that fortune has been unkind to them in not making 
them Governors or Justices of the Peace instead 
of school masters. Occasionally they are borne 
away upon the wings of fancy to dally with some 
new aspiration not born of the school room,—one of 
which is that the common school system has been 
abolished and their pay ordered to ranon! Hard 
is their fate. Zhey do not follow teaching as a pro- 


fession ; it follows them. The pupils of a teacher 
of this class generally have a good time, intellectu- 
ally and physically. They are not overtasked with 
study, nor is the teacher so ill-natured as to pro- 
hibit a little innocent whispering while he is looking 
over the village paper or a copy of the New York 
Ledger. Happily for the pupils, their good time 
does not last long. Teachers by accident, generally 
fill short engagements. 

3ut itis not only with reference to the good of his 
expected pupils that the young teacher should at 
once meet and answer the question under considera- 
tion. He should do so with reference to his own 
good. As has been already intimated, to make 
teaching your calling or profession, if duly impress- 
ed with the magnitude of its responsibilities and in- 
spired with a love for the good that it will enable 
you to do, is honorable in man or woman. To teach 
school merely because it pays to do so is dishonor- 
able and mean. To teach school because you hap- 
pen to find yourself in a school room and don’t ex- 


actly know how you got there is ridiculous. As it 


‘is proposed in this article and in the articles which 
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may follow it to address only those who belong to 
the first class here named, or who hesitate about en- 
tering it, the gentlemen who belong to the other! 
classes will henceforth not occupy our attention.— / his forte—lies in the law, civil engineering, 


|should in this matter, as in all other circumstances 
in life which are under your control, do that which is 
right. It may be that your forte—for every man has 
literature, 


And now, my young friend of the honorable purpose, | | the fine arts, agriculture, theology, or the healing art. 


a few words in your private ear : 


I take it for granted that you have passed that | 
age when, in the spirit of the Roman custom, the| 
gown of youth is put off and the gown of rence ed 
Every young man should|a true heart disciplined by an earnest purpose will 


and manhood put on. 


| If not, you certainly possess the capacity to make a 
good mechanic; and to be a good mechanic is al- 
oma more respectable and vastly more profitable 
than to be an indifferent school teacher. Brains and 


choose a profession or calling when he changes his| secure honorable regard and an honest livelihood in 


gown, and to teach school is to practice one of the! 
If, then, upon arriving at the 
age of manly responsibility, you find yourself on the 


noblest professions. 


| any legitimate profession or calling. But, whatever 
| you do, having determined in which direction your 
| duty lies, set about its performance immediately.— 


threshold of a school room of which you have seri-| Waste no time in idle lounging or foolish waiting for 


ous thoughts of being chosen “ master,” 


your duty to ask yourself the question, Do I intend) go ahead. 


it becomes! something toturnup. Be sure you're right and then 


With a clear head, a pure heart, a firm 


to make teaching my profession ? In all probability,| purpose and a strong faith in yourself, launch your 
as is the decision of that moment so will be your| own canoe and paddle it bravely to the end. 


destiny for life. 


is the choice of a profession,” wrote the good Pas- 
cal. Every man is, under Providence, the builder 
One false step may dissipate) |love God and little children. 


of his own fortunes. 


“The most important thing in life) 


I assume that you have decided to teach school 
| for your profession, and, for the present, one of the 
| common schools of Pennsylvania. Goethe said: I 
Be that your motto as 


all the bright prospects of youth; whereas, a step | you enter the school room and for the first time ad- 


in the right direction will send the youthful spirit | dress your pupils. 
bounding on the way to honor and usefulness. It is 


for you to determine whether to teach school would 
be to take a right step or a wrong one. 


school teaching without at least understanding some 
of its cardinal requirements and your own qualifica- 
tions to meet them. 


Every calling in life has its own peculiar charac- | 
teristics, and requires in those who would embrace it | 
the possession of corresponding qualifications. Sci-| 


entific attainments, aptness to teach, genius for com- 
mand, industry, patience, and love for the work are) 
the leading requisites of a goodteacher. If you find| 
that you possess these, and have at the same time) 


concluded that you can be contented with a teacher’ s| 


honors and a teacher's pay, do not hesitate to enter| 
the profession and devote to it all the talents God 
has given you. But if, after a careful study of the 
teacher’s duties and a searching look into your own 


heart, you discover that you do not possess the es-| 


sential qualifications we have mentioned, and that 
you could not be contented with a teacher’s lot, at 
once turn your back upon the school room you had 
thought to enter and seek elsewhere for honorable 
employment of your hands, your head and your heart. 
Do not, under any consideration, do violence to the 
better impulses of your nature, and lasting injury to 
that portion of the rising generation which would 
come under your influence, by entering a profession 
for which you possess no special qualifications and 
which you do not love for its own sake. Justice to 
yourself, the respect of community and the appro- 
bation of your own conscience require that you 


If you are} 
wise you will not venture upon the profession of | 


James M. Swank. 
Johnstown, June, 1861. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 

Though no set of rules can be framed to cover 
|every individual case that may come up in the 
| school room, or by which the instructor can teach 
‘and govern with mathematical precision, yet many 
valuable suggestions may be made by the experi- 
enced teacher, which, if heeded by the younger and 
more inexperienced members of the profession, 
may prove greatly serviceable to them, and con- 
duce, in no small degree, to their success. 

Let me instance a few : 

1. Be the first at the school house, the day you 
commence your school, and make a “ favorable im- 
pression” on your scholars as they come in. This 
| can be done by familiar conversation, and by satis- 
fying them, that you take an interest in their wel- 
fare. A few kind words may do wonders to com- 
mence with. That teacher who does not make his 
appearance at the school house until after the 
scholars have congregated and had a “ row,”—has 
the odds turned against him in the start. In short, 
show your pupils that you take an interest in them, 
and they will take an interest in you. 

2. Say to your school, on calling to order, that 
you come to them as a friend—that your time and 
energies are to be spent for their good—that ‘“‘ we 
ate to form a little community, and in all well regu- 
lated society, there must be Governors, and those 
that are governed. By virtue of my position as 
teacher, I am your sovereign, and you are my sub- 








jects, and it is for your good that it should be so 
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These relations must exist from necessity. Au- 
thority must be lodged with me, that I may serve 
you to the best advantage. I shall make no harsh 
and unreasonable rules; ask nothing of you but 
what is right and proper; nothing but what good 
boys and girls will most cheerfully yield obedience 
to; for lam your friend, and have come here for 
the purpose of assisting you to lay in that store of 
knowledge, which will make you useful in the world, 
and respected and beloved by all who know you,— 
You all come to school to learn, I have no doubt. 
You all want a good school,—don’t you? Then 
you are willing to co-operate with me, and do all 
in your power that we may have one,—are you 
not ?” 

A familiar talk to the school, somewhat after the 
above manner, will secure the hearty co-operation 
and friendship of nine-tenths in the onset. It satis- 
fies them, that you are a person of feeling and 
sympathy; that there is something before them to 
be done, and at once awakens an interest and 
spirit of determination to succeed. Remember the 
old adage,—“‘ A thing well begun is half done.”’ 
After such an interview, the school, in nine cases 
out of ten, would sanction almost any set of rules 
you might feel disposed to make. I have known 
teachers to propose rules and let the scholars vote 
on them, with excellent success. With the right 
state of feeling, there will be no doubt as to the 
result. It is human nature to be more loyal to laws 
of our own making. 

3. Classify your school, and assign each pupil a 
seat. Allow him to occupy no other. As far as 
possible, put one only on a seat. 

4, Start with good order, and maintain it; for 

“order,” it is said, ‘is heaven's first law.” 
5. Make but few rules,—none but what you in 
tend to enforce. Rely rather upon the great rule 
of right, which you should impress upon each 
scholar. 

6. Let the “ rod” be the dernier resort. ‘Try all 


egally en 


mild means first; if they fail, you are] 
titled to use it, and justifiable in so doing. 

7. Let your judgment prevail when you inflict 
corporal punishment. Never punish while you are 
angry. 

8. If you have scholars “too large to be whip- 
ped,” who are disorderly and disobedient, send im 
mediately for the Directors, and have such refrac- 
tory pupils expelled from school at once. 

9. Seek to give rewards and punishments, that 
naturally grow out of the act. The approbation 
of conscience or the sting of remorse, is better 
than the smarting of the rod. 

10. Punishments of great severity can better be 
inflicted by parents, than by the teacher. If you 
have serious difficulty with a scholar, go home with 
him and lay the case before his parents. Reforma- 


tion mary times should commence there. You 
may save yourself much trouble, and secure many 
friends by this course. 

11. In managing a school successfully, you will 
find diversion better than direct opposition. If 
John will whisper with his “ neighbors,” change his 
seat,—send him after some wood or to build a fire. 

12. Talking or loud whispering among your pu- 
pils during the hours of school, should not be per- 
mitted under any circumstances. 

13. The greatest and strongest principle of suc- 
cessful Common School government, is the affec- 
tion and friendly feeling the teacher should awaken 
in the heart of each scholar. 

14. It 


to ‘go out,” 


asked 
‘get books,” &c., dur- 


is not advisable to have questions 
“leave seats,” 
ing recitation, « ccept in extreme cases. Let your 
motto be “one thing at a time.” 
15. If ascholar wishes to “go out,” I would have 
it understood, that rising up in his seat signifies it. 
Raising the hand may be understood as a desire to 
leave seat—to get a book, drink, &c., in the house. 


Talking and confusion should be dispensed with as 


|much as possible during school hours. 


16. Allow no scholar to “leave his seat’ with- 
out permisssion, and then only at stated times. 

17. Avoid stentorian or boisterous talk and dem- 
onstrations in your school, or your school will soon 


become tired of it and disgusted with you. 


18. Do not allow a scholar to dispute with you; 
or rather, do not dispute with your scholars 

19. Allow no “ visitin in school hours among 
the members of the school. 

20. Have a specified time for each class to re- 
cite, and require them to be in readiness at that 
time, 


21. Give each class its due share of time. Small 
scholars are entitled to attention as well as the 
larger. 

22. Review each day the substance of the lesson 
of the previous day. Review the last day of the 
1] over during the week. 

23. Be thorough in your teaching. It is a good 
motto in teaching to “ 

24. It is } 


while reciting. 


make haste slowly.’ 

etter that each scholar should stand 
25. Have a daily exercise on the outline maps 
for the whole school, when the Directors have fur- 


nished them. 


26. Drill your school on the elementary sounds. 
Nothing will 
27. Do 


the pieces of which are beyond their comprehen- 


improve their articulation like it. 


ot permit your pupils to read in books, 


810n. 

28. Break up hurried and monotonous reading. 
Require your scholars to read as they would na- 
turally talk on the same subject. In other words, 


be natural. 
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29. Neither help your pupils too much nor too 
little. Your province is not to think for the scholar, 
but to teach the scholar to think,—not to study for 
him, but to teach him how to study. It is vigor- 
ous, methodical mental exercise that benefits the 
pupil. 

30. Keep the following mottoes before your school. 

(a.) “ Think for yourself.” 

(b.) “ Not how much, but how well.” 

(e.) “ Not only how, but why ?” 

31. An erect position is highly essential to health. 
Require your scholars to sit up erect. 

32. Do not keep the smaller scholars too closely 
confined. Let them take frequent exercise in the 
open air. 

33. Great talkers or “scolds” are poor gover- 
nors. Make life “fuss” in school you would have 
it quiet, pleasant and orderly. 

34, Finally, put your soul, as well as intellect 
into your business, whatever it may be, or you are 
not likely to succeed, neither are you deserving of 
success. H. ©, Jouns. 

Tioga co,., June, 1861. 





THE TWO TEACHERS. 


Two young men started out from home at the 
same time, to engage in the busiuess of teaching. 
They were reared in the same neighborhood, and 
educated in the same schools. Each was deter- 
mined to succeed in whatever he undertook. 


John was a fast scholar, he learned rapidly, and 
with but little close application. He was satisfied 
with knowing simply that facts were so, and did 
not trouble himself to pry into mysteries, or search 
out the whys. So he studied, so he taught. 

He sought to become popular with his scholars, 
by getting them through books rapidly and by 
crowding them forward into advanced branches.— 
He tickled parents, by putting their children into 
high sounding studies, and by telling them how 
much brighter and better they were than others.— 
He made them believe that their boys and girls 
were learning faster than any other children in the 
school. All liked him, because the scholars under- 
stood things so easily and with so little study.— 
They learned so many new things and appeared so 
smart. He astonished visitors by calling out some 
few of his extra bright pupils, and requiring them 
to go through with some parrot-like performances 
which they had learned by rote, 

John was a type of a large class of teachers who 
seek and gain popularity and applause. 

Charles was a close, care-taking student, never 
satisfied with anything less than a perfect under- 
standing of the whole subject under consideration. 
He was more anxious to be a good scholar than he 
was to “go through books.” When he left school, 
he was thorough in everything he pretended to 


Thus 


Charles studied, and thus he 





know. 
taught. 
He did not seek to be popular, so much as to lay 
a solid foundation, in the minds of his pupils, upon 
which to build a good education. He sought to 
gain the good will of his pupils, by convincing 
them that he labored for their future good, and 
that, notwithstanding they sometimes had difficul- 
ties to overcome, which required hard study to re- 
move, still he who required them to surmount those 
difficulties, if possible, themselves, was their best 


friend. He never flattered parents, by telling them 
their sons and daughters were the best scholars in 
school, and were learning remarkably fast ; but he 
told them plainly, yet kindly, just what their child- 
ren were doing, and asked them to aid and counsel 
him in their management. Thus he gained the 
confidence and esteem of parents and pupils.— 
When visitors came to his school, he did not at- 
tempt to create a sensation by having some of his 
prepared scholars “show off,” but quietly kept on 
his course, in order to give a fair exhibition of his 
and their every day work. He made no boasts, 
sought no applause, but was satisfied when he had 
faithfally performed his duty, believing that the 
public would do him justice. 

Charles was a type of another, somewhat large 
class of teachers, of whom I wish there were more. 

Both of these teachers were ambitious to a cer- 
tain extent; both labored hard, and strove, each 
in his own way, to do good; both sought popular- 
ity; both looked forward to the “recompense of 
reward.” Each had his price, and each received 
his pay. Joho wished to become popular imme- 
diately, to be applauded and praised for every day’s 
work. He liked to be talked about ; hence, he did,— 
as the man does who wishes to raise early plants 
quicker than the regular course of nature will bring 
them forward,—he started a hot-house, in which to 
germinate intellect. He forced scholars through 
books and into studies, before they were prepared. 
He cried down every teacher that had preceded him, 
flattered his pupils, deceived his employers, and 
fooled his visitors. He labored for a reward and 
gained it,--a short-lived popularity, based upon 
mistaken views of education. In a short time his 
scholars hated him, because he had cheated them ; 
and his employers looked upon him with contempt, 
for he had deceived them. 

Charles, also, was desirous of becoming exten- 
sively and favorably known, as an instructor; but 
he coveted no mush-room popularity. He knew that 
enduring fame was not earned in one term; he 
wished that his pupils should be his recommenda- 
tion, years hence, He labored for a reward and ob- 
tained it, not as speedily as some would have de- 
sired ; but he believed that a man will eventually 





be estimated correctly, and that popularity will at 
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last be bestowed where it should be. If applause! straight ; which, after all, is the most simple and 
was not heard, he cared not. If the people did) common sense definition of it that can be given; the 
not, at first, approve of his thorough drilling and definition of the adjective straight being the only 
his unyielding adherence to principle, it made no} knowledge necessary to the full comprehension of the 
difference to him ; for he knew that when the effects| term. 
of his course were seen, they would be satisfied, | Mr. Sherman’s articles on Grammar, are certainly 
and he was content to “ bide his time.” He received! correct illustrations of the principles of our language. 
his pay. His pupils honored him, because he had His views of the subjunctive mood are admirable,— 
taught them well. Parents respected him, for he| slightly objectionable, however, in their disposition 
had shown himself to be a real friend to their| to give way too readily to “present usage.” But the 
children; and community rose up and called him| “ Prince of grammarians” has said that “ the gram- 
blessed, because he had been a public benefactor. | marian’s province is not to give law to language, but 
Teachers, which course will you take? Will you) to teach it according to present usage ;” and if that 
follow John or Charles? Whose pay do you de-| only is the object of the study of grammar, our criti- 


sire ? cism falls. 
There is another class which we may speak of | As to Mr. Jones’ articles on the teaching of Read- 
hereafter. X. jing, I had thought to make out a case ; but with the 
Towanda, June 15, 1861. exception of his method of teaching the reading of 
- poetry—mentioned in my last article, I here must 
CRITICISMS.—_NO 2. give way also, and close my criticisms. If what I 


Mr. Epiror :—As I said in my last, honest criti-| have said be worth publishing, you have it at your 
cism may not be unprofitable, even if unjust and| disposal ; if not, I will try to write something better 
erroneous ; although it is admitted to be much easier| for the next number. 
to pull down than to build up,—easier to discover| . There is a kind of criticism, too prevalent amongst 
faults than to provide remedies. When I commenced] the authors of text-books, which should be avoided 
writing this article, I supposed some of Mr. Brooks’| by teachers :—the straining of a point, to make out 
criticisms to be of this kind ; but upon closer exami-|® case; such as that displayed in the celebrated 
nation, they appear to be scarcely vulnerable at any| ~ dictionary war.” An author of a work on Geo- 
point: and your critic feels himself very much in the’ graphy, in criticising Mitchell’s Geography, seizes 
same condition as Balaam of old, when about to upon such trifles as :—“ The United States is boun- 
curse Israel. ded, &c.,”—‘ They were formerly colonies, &c.,”— 
True, we find a few points somewhat open, as when “The grest body of the people are of Briton ori- 
he says :—“ L.L.D. ought to know better than to 
say—‘ We divide the 100 bushels by 4, and obtain a 


| gin,” —“*There are also a number of them descendants 
of the Duatch,’—‘“ The population of the Southern 


. en me “= States is chiefly of British origin,’—“ The great 
quotient of 25 bushels. We certainly can divide ee Po pe 
: staple is cotton ; which, with rice, lumber, &c., con- 
a hundred bushels into four parts, (technically, “ by 


four,”) each part (or quotient) being twenty-five stitute the principal exports,”—‘‘ The sweet potato, 
thaaele with the peach, fig and grape, grow there,”—“ The 


Falls of Niagara are in the Niagara river,”—and 


We cordially agree with Prof. Brooks, that we 
publishes them as stupendous faults. An author of 


might as well multiply pumpkins by pumpkins, as 
feet by feet. It is certainly very Poko x divide| ® text-book on Natural Philosophy says thus of 
Te) ‘ "2 7 ye y 8 ( y ( > o ° 

7 ? al P y similar work :—“ Quackenbos defines fros 
bushels by bushels, or to make 36 bushels contain another ares <a ; eas - a "a - “ 
the abstract number 5 seven times, and leave one|** /"?*°” dew.’ ‘This accuracy Is Unpardonabie. 


er ” os > aiso Says at * steam cor | nses as i OTrows coo 
bushel over, or to divide twelve cents by four boys ; He also says that ‘steam condens ¢ grows cool 


242 ; and becomes visible.’ This is a glaring error: for 
yet these absurdities are said to be performed by} . 


many of our text-books, and in many of our schools. 
Some of our text-books tell us that to obtain the 
price of five hundred bales of cotton, at fifty cents a 
bale, you multiply the five hundred bales by fifty ;— 
which operation gives twenty-five hundred bales, as 
the price of five hundred bales. Many of our text- 
books involve themselves in “much learned dust,” | 


when it becomes visible, it is no longer steam.”— 
Another author says of an author of a rival text- 
book :—“‘ Alexander the Great employed a speak- 
ing-trumpet to command his armies.’ No wonder 
Alexander conquered the world, when he employed 
so efficient a commander.” 


All this is dishonest criticism. 
EK. LAMBORN 


respecting the definitions of some of the most sim-| West Lampeter, Lancaster co., June, 1861. 
ple things, “each claiming truth, and truth often dis-| — 
claiming them all.” For example, how many scien- OUR HOBBIES —NO. 2. 


trfic definitions are given of a straight line? Every| Having in our first article briefly spoken of the 
school boy, before he commences the study of Geo-| existence of Hobbies in our present methods of in- 
metry, knows that a straight line is a line that is' struction, it is more the aim in the following ones 
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to particularize. We do not, however, have the 
presumption to assert, that these hobbies are em- 
braced by all who are advocates of the modern 
methods of instruction. But, so long as they are 
derogatory to the welfare of the cause, they should 
not only be discarded by a few, but by all the ad- 
vocates of the system. 

One of the principal hobbies embraced by so 
many of our teachers of all classes, is that of 
teaching too much. It is not hereby meant, that the 
children of our land receive too much instruction, 
nor that they become too thorough in their scholar- 
ship. The opposite of this is too often the result. 
It is not, however, the fault of the system, but of 
the individual, that so many of our schools are not 
well taught in this particular. Too many studies 
are presented to the pupil ; and, as a consequence, 
he gets a mere smattering of each of the branches 
he attempts to pursue. It is not at all uncommon 
to find young boys and girls attempting to pursue 
the study of almost a dozen of branches ir the 
same day, when in reality not more than three or 
four can be successfully pursued. Of course, they 
get through their books, and may have the leaves 
“well thumbed ;” but, how much do they com- 
prehend? A majority of our scholars are super- 
ficial. They may have gone through all the studies 
embraced in a common school course; further, 
they may even be graduates of higher institutions 
of learning; but after having accomplished all 
this, are they what the world supposes them to be ? 
Mankind often places on them too high an esti- 
mate. Far too many, whom the world calls edu- 
cated, are mere bunglers, and unfit for the posi- 
tions they occupy. Too many labor for the ap- 
probation of the world,—little caring what the re- 
sult may be of this hasty perusal of their books. 





Let us examine into the cause of this deplorable 
trait of so many of our teachers. It is all the re- 
sult of a selfish and misguided ambition. The 
teacher thinks to make himself popular, by mak- 
ing artificial prodigies of the boys and girls placed 
under his care and instruction. Of course, as 
teachers, we are all anxious to meet with success ; 
but in our anxiety it is not required, that we should 
sacrifice the immortal minds, whose training is 
placed at our disposal. It is not required of us, 
that we produce scholars, apparently as thorough, 
and yet as superficial as many of our boy gradu- 
ates, in order to secure success for ourselves, nor, 
to make them martyrs to our ambition. The wel- 
fare of those whom we are required to instruct, 
must first be consulted, and whatever is derogatory 
to this, must be removed, in order that the design- 
ed end of all instruction may be arrived at. If to 
meet with success, either as individual teachers, or 
as a body, we are required to sacrifice the princi- 
ples of truth and right,—then is the system we pur- 





sue sadly defective. Our reformed methods of in- 
struction, however, were they rightly pursued, 
would not lead usto commit this error; but the 
individual seems to forget, that upon him as the 
judge of the capacity of the pupil’s mind, falls the 
responsibility. The fault lies in him, and not in 
the system. Since then, the teacher is the cause, 
he van best remove the evil. 

Those who have been close observers of the 
working of our common schools, cannot fail to 
have noticed the effects of too many studies being 
pursued at the same time; and it is even more 
manifest in some higher institutions. Examine 


| their catalogues and you will find a list embracing 


studies enough, to keep any sensible person engag- 
ed for eight or ten years; but they (wisdom’s own 
disciples) will guarantee graduation and a diploma 
in all of them, in the short space of three or four 
years. Truly, were all institutions of a similar 
character, our taxes must, of necessity, be increas- 
ed, in order to meet the extra expenses of our 
lunatic asylums. Asa consequence of this strata- 
gem, on the part of these institutions, to catch pu- 
pils, we have graduates from them, sporting them- 
selves in a pedantic manner, after having, (as they 
term it) finished their, education ; when in truth, 
their attendance at a common schoo: during two 
or three terms, under the instruction of a sensible 
teacher would be to them—extremely advantage- 
ous. Many of our teachers having been educated 
at institutions of a similar character, seem to have 
imbibed the spirit and enthusiasm(?) of their in- 
structors. The result ie, that in the schools under 
their charge, we frequently find Jittle boys and 
girls, besides pursuing the common branches of our 
language, at the same time engaged in the study 
of those which are adapted only to more mature 
minds, This is wrong. A few studies well pur- 
sued, are of much greater benefit to the mind, 
than a larger number conned over superficially 
and not comprehended. Let us not harass the 
minds of our pupils in this manner, but teach them 
only so much as our reason tells us their minds 
can well digest. A. N, Rave. 
Bedford, June, 1861. 





Selections from the Dewspapers. 


THE MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 

I resided in Philadelphia, in the vicinity of a 
market. One evening, as I was quietly sitting with 
my family, I heard a loud rap at my front door. I 
immediately went to the door, and was surprised, on 
opening it, to find no one there, I shut the door 
and turned to go to the parlor. I had hardly pro- 
ceeded a yard before rap, rap, went the knocker 
again. I hastily opened the door, but no one was 
to be seen. I concluded that some mischievous boy 
was disposed to have a little sport at my expense, 
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but as I was not willing to be annoyed with mischief, 
I shut the door and kept hold of it. Very soon the 
raps were repeated. 1 suddenly opened the door; 
but nobody was to be seen. The evening was dark, 
and as I stood in the door, the raps were renewed 
for a few seconds, I stood in astonishment; but 
upon putting my hand upon the knocker, the mys- 
tery was unraveled. I found a string tied to it, and 
my little persecutor was standing behind one of the 
pillars of the market, with one end in his hand, oper- 
ating upon my knocker at his pleasure. 1 closed the 
door, and went out a back way, passed down the 
street on the foot-way, till I got some distance be- 
low the lad, when I turned and came up behind him, 
and took hold of his arm. He was very much 
alarmed, and began to entreat me to let him go, 
when the following dialogue took place. 

“Well, my lad, thou art amusing thyself at my 
expense. I want thee to go home with me.” 

“Oh, you are going to whip me ; please let me go, 
and I will never do so again.” 

“T will not whip thee, but thou must go home 
with me.” 

After repeated assurances that I would not whip 
him, at length the poor fellow consented; but he 
had no faith in my promise not to whip him, and 
went in with the full expectation that he was to be 
punished. I seated him in the parlor, and took a 
seat by his side. He was a fine, bright-looking fel- 
low, about thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

I asked him if he went to school. 

He replied that he did. 

‘Canst thou read?” I inquired. He said he could 

“ Well, let us read a few chapters in the Bible.” 

| opened the Bible, read a chapter, and then gave 
it to him; and | was much pleased to discover that 
he could read so well. 

We spent about an hour in that manner, when I 
remarked, that we had spent the evening very pleas- 
antly together, but I now thought it was about tim 
for him to go home. 

“Tf thy father or mother inquires where thou hast 
been,” I said, “ tell them that thou has been spend 
ing the evening with me; and when thou feelest an 
inclination to be a little mischievous, call upon me. 
I shall always be pleased to see thee.” 

He left my house rejoicing, and never troubled me 
afterward.— Bradford Reporter. 


CRITICISM IN SCHOOLS. 

So far as our experience as a teacher is concerned, 
we are fully persuaded, that nothing tends to en- 
hance the interests of a school so much as that of 
requiring the pupils to criticise each other, whether 
it be in reading, Speaking, or reciting any lessons 
whatever. Whenever a mistake occurs, pupils, il 
possible, should be required to point it out, and not 
the teacher. The practice of telling a pupil at once 
everything he did not know, we remarked in our last 
article, was one among the many old methods long 
since abandoned, and in its stead the more excellent 
method of requiring them to think it out, or for others 
of the class to think it out for them, has been adopt- 
ed with abundant success. 

Criticism in schools affords several advantages 
which in no other way can be compensated for. It 
teaches the pupil to think, which in fact is the only 
way in which the noble faculties of the mind can be 
brought forth, developed, expanded. When a prob 
lem is given to a pupil for solution, in a class where 
pupils are allowed or required to criticise, he will be 
anxious to solve it correctly, and he will think be- 
fore he speaks, fearful of committing errors ; be 


)18 Dot Carried out, 


cause he knows very well that he is eagerly watch- 
ed. Every word is noticed, and his whole demon 
stration carefully analyzed to find the least mistake 
which he may have committed, in order that they may 
point it out,—which by the way he does not like at 
all.—and he will surely endeavor to answer the ques- 
tion properly, or solve the problem correctly. 


This method has the effect of gaining the atten- 
tion of the class How difficult a matter it is in 


many cases to get the pupil to give his whole atten- 
tion to the lesson before him. How difficult for mem- 
bers of a reading class to “look after” while others 
are reading. How very hardit is for the teacher to 
get his pupils to listen, while one member of the 
class is demonstrating a theorem or problem on the 
biack board, or solving a problem in Mental Arith- 
metic. Require your pupils to criticise, to point out 
and correct the errors made by others, and tell them 
that their proficiency in their respective studies will 
be marked by the degree of promptness with which 
they notice and point out these errors, and you can 
obviate all these difficulties. Any one who thinks 
at all can notice mistakes made by others better 
than he can those made by himself; and by *requir- 
ing pupils to pay strict attention to everything that 
is going on, they can comprehend many things at 
once, which it would otherwise take a long time to 
understand 

We have noticed in schools where this principle 
the dullest pupils and the dallest 
and most uninteresting recitations. Pupils we 
thought were scarcely able to speak, or rather were 
almost afraid to speak. There was no life, no ac- 
tivity ; and how can it be supposed that in such in- 
stances much knowledge can be imparted by the 
teacher, much less acquired by the pupil? On the 
other hand, where pupils criticise, we have noticed 
the greatest interest and the utmost vivacity. Schol- 
ars, instead of glancing around the school room, or 
talking to each other in the classes, were intently 
watching the movement or words of the one speak- 
ing, anxious to notice Finally, when he 
sits down, what a sea of hands are instantly up, and 
such a snapping of fingers to gain the attention of 
the teacher, as to give proof at once that there is an 
interest manifested by the members of the class in 
all that is said and done 

Teachers, if yu wish to h 


a& mistake, 


ive the honor of be ing 


successful in your profession,—if you wish your 
classes to pay rict attention while one member is 
reciting,—in short, if you wish to have an interest- 
ing school, introduce the practice of criticism, if you 
have not d so already; for we are assured by ex- 
perience, that in no other way can it be done so 
easily. Pupils will sometimes feel backward in doing 
it. Large pupils, especially, frequently consider it 


nd will refuse to do it: but you must 
it a rule that they shall do it, and 
when once they are accustomed to it, they will like 
it, and you will not belong in seeing much good flow 
from it.—Manheim Sentinel 


too trifling, 
persevere ; make 


CHEERFULNESS. 
A merry heart is a continual feast.’’ 

It is quit fashionable to abuse this life, by way of 
manifesting a strong desire to enter upon the life to 
come. Is it not unfrequently regarded as clear and 
proof of a frivolous, if not wholly bad state of mind, 
to be cheerful and sportive. It is affirmed, that this 
world is a “ vale of tears,” a * howling wilderness,” 
w “sin cursed state,” and we are taught to long for 
removal from it, and to regard such longing as evi- 
dence of a pious heart. Against this whole philoso- 
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phy I mast earnestly protest, for it seems to me not 
only productive of much unhappiness, but also un- 
grateful to Heaven: instead of showing piety, it 
seems to me the most clear impiety. Do we show 
our love for a friend by depreciating the value of his 
gifts to us, by constantly finding fault with his mode 
of expressing his interest in us? If it be ingrati- 
tude to requite the beneficence of an earthly friend 
with complaining criticisms, is it gratitude to mur- 
mur at the state in which our dearest heavenly Friend 
has placed us, so full of gifts and mercies, that we 
cannot rightly know how to enjoy them all? 
commonest comforts of life, the fresh air, the warm 
sunshine, the friends of the orchard and the harvests 
of the field, are not these good enough to make us 


The | 


‘we are wont to call it, “a dreary prison,” by our in- 
sensibility to the multitudinous charms which kind 
Nature decks the earth, by our neglect of the “minor 
morals,” courtesy, simple kindness of speech and ac- 
tion. 

This is a subject well worthy of the attention of 
all, but especially imperative in its claims upon 
parents and teachers. The former can do much to 
give direction to the tone of mind of their children ; 
the latter of their pupils. I would not have child- 
ren frivolous and thoughtless, but sportive, joyous, 
innocently gay: it suits their age and the natural 
flow of youthful spirits. Teachers would confer a 
‘priceless boon upon their scholars if they could in- 
duce the habit of uniform cheerfulness, of patient 


deeply thankful and wisely glad? And, then, the|endurance under suffering, of prompt acquiescence 
richer gifts ; friends who share our heart’s affections, |in anything contrary to previous desire or expecta- 
doubling our joys and lessening our griefs; the |tion, of steady good nature in all circumstances.— 
means of intellectual culture, schools, teachers, This is a practical matter of no mean importance, 
books, all science of earth, and sea, and air, and!and teachers should labor to qualify themselves no 
sky ; and above all, and best of all, those gifts of |less fully for the proper training of their pupils in 
love and faith which draw our souls away from the | regard to habits of thought and action, than for the 
“ things that perish with the using” and kindle our | best discipline of a school in respect to order and re- 
aspirations for whatsoever is pure and good and true | citation. It is not pretended that teachers can make 
on earth and in heaven; and the unspeakable love | sulky dispositions wholly amiable, or render all their 
which the “Glad Tidings of great joy” reveal to|scholars permanently gentle and cheerful; but by 
man ; shall not the thought of all these make within | keeping this object in view, by improving favorable 
us a hearty thankfulness, and cause us to be glad in| opportunities, much can be done to promote the 
the consciousness of being so tenderly cared for and healthy joyousness of all their pupils. Their success 





so wisely loved? 

I do not forget the countless annoyances to which 
all are liable; the petty trials, the needless vexa- 
tions, to which the thoughtlessness of others may 
often subject us. Nor do I overlook the weightier 
burdens of sorrow which frequently press all com- 
fort from the heart, the loss of some dear friends, 
the wreck of others, and the self-consciousness of im- 
perfection and sin. These are sad fealities ; but, in 
spite of them all, the sun still shines benignantly 
and the showers fall with blessings in their drops, 


declaring in unmistakable language the continued | 


love which yet pervades the universe and pours out 
lavish joys. 

It is easy to write thus and to feel thus in the 
freshness and new life of Spring; it seems easier 
now than at most other seasons, to believe in the 
wisdom and watchful care of Heaven, to have a sun- 
ny heart and a cheerful countenance. But every 
other season aids to make the Spring so welcome, 
just as Spring and Summer combine to crown Au- 
tumn with the golden harvests and ripened fruit, and 
the marvelous beauty of the “visionary tints the 
year puts on” when the magic wand of the frost 
waves over mountain and field. Weare wont to act 
like children, who are good natured, so long as their 
parents furnish sweetmeats liberally, but cry and 
murmur when these are withheld. Our faith is very 
firm when everything goes to our liking, but let a 
little cloud dim our sky and we petulantly declare, 
that it is always dark, that the small amount of sun- 
shine we have, is given only to make the succeeding 
gloom more intense and unendurable. A good day, 
warm and cheering, cannot be rightly enjoyed, be- 
cause it is only a “ weather breeder,” “ sure to bring 
on a storm,” and prophecy other disagreeable occur- 
rences. We are not babies, by any means; but we 
do act remarkably like very small children in some 
matters, and this is one of them. We tincture the 
minds of those younger than ourselves by ill-natur- 
ed remarks ; by complaining of what is beyond our 
reach, and therefore foolishly mourned, or of what we 
can remedy and consequently ought to without any 
murmurs. We do much to render the world what 


‘will be very greatly increased if they are themselves 
thoroughly cheerful. This naturally does away with 
the harshness in the school room, but not at all to 
the diminution of good order. Cheerfulness is not 
opposed to firmness and perfect regularity. A per- 
son who cannot govern without harshness, is not 
| qualified to have charge of the school. A wise cheer- 
‘fulness is sunshine in the school room, and the 
‘teacher who exhibits it is Heaven-appointed to the 
ldelightful task of rearing the tender mind.—Lewis- 
ltown Gazette. 
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| NORMAL SCHOOL SELECTIONS. 
DANA P. COLBURN. 
His Instruction in Normal Schools. 


There can be no doubt, that the great work of 
|Mr. Colburn’s life, was his instruction in Normal 
Schools. For ten years he consecrated to this avo- 
cation his ripest powers of mind and heart, and by 
his success in it, the value of his brief life must be 
estimated. The Normal school room was his 
work-shop, whence emanated his most positive in- 
fluence on the surrounding world, and where his 
loss will be longest felt. 

He entered upon this branch of instruction as 
assistant in the Normal School at Bridgewater, in 
March, 1848, resigning the charge of the school at 
Brookline, although he was there receiving a higher 
salary than was offered him in his new position.— 
His respect and affection for his former instructor, 
Mr. Tillinghast, was so great, that he gladly made 
the sacrifice for the satisfaction of being associat- 
ed with him;—wisely judging, that the advantage of 
his companionsbip and counsel more than compen- 
sated for uny mere pecuniary loss. His aim was 
to obtain the highest possible usefulness as a 
teacher. By his pupils at Bridgewater, he was al- 
ways regarded with much affection ; his genial 
manners, vivacious conversation and genuine in- 
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terest in their prosperity, rendering him a highly 


acceptable instructor. In this school, profiting 
by the example and the precepts of the judicious 
principal, and drinking in his enthusiastic spirit, 
he continued for over two years to lay the founda- 
tion of his fature distinction in this department, 
until in Jaly, 1850, he removed to Newton to en- 
gage in private tuition and to assist Dr. Sears in 
the Institutes. 

During the spring and the early summer of 1852, 
he again engaged in normal instruction as assist- 
ant of Prof. Russell, having charge of the divisions 
of arithmetic and geography, in his school at Mer- 
rimac, N. H. While there, Mr. Colburn, with 
Prof. Russell and Mr. Arthur Sumner, another as- 
sistant teacher, entered into an engagement with 
Prof. Greene, then Superirtendent of Public 
Schools in Providence, to open a Normal School 
in that city. This school, the outgrowth of a nor- 
mal class held the preceding winter by Prof. Greene 
in the hall of the Providence High School, was 
accordingly commenced in the autumn of 1852, as a 
private enterprise, supported by the fees of pupils 
and the liberality of citizens interested in educa. 
tion. It continued for five or six months with an 
average of seventy-five scholars, and attracted the 


attention of the best educators of the State by the 


excellence and the novelty of its methods of in- 
struction. The triumphant success of the experi- 


ment led to a repetition of the session during the, 


next winter, with the same teachers. For the in- 
tervening period, the summer of 1853, Mr. Col- 
burn was engaged at the New England Normal In- 
stitute, Lancaster, Massachusetts, a school of a 
most superior standard, conducted by Prof, Rus- 
sell, with such associates as Prof. Krusi and Prof. 
Whitaker. During the second winter of the pri- 
vate Normal School at Providence, the necssity 
of rendering it a public and permanent institution 
came to be generally recognized, and in the spring 
of 1854, it was adopted by the School Committee 
of the city, and provided for by an appropriation 
from the city council. 

Of this school Mr. Colburn was appointed prin- 
cipal, but, before he entered upon his duties, an- 
other change occurred in its management. By the 
exertion and advice of the State Commissioner of 
Public: Schools, Hon. Elisha R. Potter, the As 
sembly was indnced to assume the responsibility 
of its support as a State institution, without any 
change in its teachers or its organization. 

On the 29th day of May, 1854, he opened the 
Rhode Island State Normal School, and, although 
several times invited to other fields and tempted 
by greater emolument, continued in charge of it 
till the day of his death. He was henceforth its 
leading spirit. Whatever, therefore, it came to be, 
is to be attributed, in the main, to his talents and 
his perseverance. The same commodious hall and 
recitation rooms on Broad street, which had been 
occupied by the Private School, continued to be 
occupied by the State School as long as it remain- 
ed in Providence. In 1857, it was decided by the 
State Assembly to be expedient to remove it from 
the City to Bristol, where it still remains in the 
pleasant and convenient apartments provided by 
the ‘Town Council of that town. 

In reviewing Mr. Colburn’s methods of irstruc- 
tion and his manner of conducting the school, the 
most salient points are, perhaps the cheerfulness 
and the liveliness which pervaded every exercise. 
He was himself always iu good spirits, teaching 
because he loved it, and, where it was not totally 
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|absent by nature, never failed to elicit a corre- 


sponding degree of vivacity on the part of his 
pupils. Many of his exercises, particularly when 
there was a great class, were like play,—full of 
joy and laughter; and yet there was hard work 
done by every student with all this merry face.— 
Question and answer were sent forward and back, 
and through the ranks so promptly, that, out of a 
large class, nearly every member got a good share 
of attention, and no one was suffered to wander.— 
Especially sprightly were his exercises in arithme- 
tic. So rapidly were long mental processes per- 
formed by scholars who had been a short time un- 


ider his training, that when the same result was 


given by the whole class at once, it seemed like 
magic, and spectators, present for the first time, 
scarcely believed, that the answers had not been 
previously learned. The agreeable excitement of 
such exercises tended to bring every power of the 
mind into play, and to cultivate a readiness and 
agility of thought, rarely reached even in our best 
high schools and colleges. 

In securing animation, Mr. Colburn was by no 
means neglectful of thoroughness. When he re- 
quested a pupil to explain any process, he never 
allowed him to omit or slur over a single step, unless 
one already so familiar as to be easily taken for 
r each step he required the principle 
to be stated, and did not let it pass until the 
scholar perfectly understood it, never allowing an 
arbitrary rule to take the place of an analysis. 

In accordance with the normal theory, he often 
appointed a member of the class to conduct an ex- 
ercise under his own eye, and thus to apply prac- 
tically the didactic principles he had been learn- 
ing. This was styled either a teaching exercise or 
an examination exercise. In the former case, the 
class was considered, for the time, as composed of 
beginners, and the temporary teacher endeavored 
to present some subject in such a way as would 
appeal most easily and most naturally to the un- 
derstanding of a child. In the latter case, it was 
the teacher's business to discover what each pupil 
had acquired, either from the previous teaching-ex- 
ercise or from books. At the close, Mr. Colburn 
used to call for the criticisms of the members of 
the class, as to the manner and the accuracy of 
the conductor of the exercise, and himself added 
such suggestions as would lead him to gain greater 
self-reliance and to adopt a more affable style of 
address, a simpler and more exact mode of expres- 
sion, or a more natural and logical order in pre- 
senting facts and principles. Withal, in such a 
genial and kindly spirit did he convey these hints, 
that even the most delicate sensitiveness was rare- 
ly wounded. 

Although mathematical science was his chosen 
department of instruction, he yet especially avoid- 
ed, in the scope of his teaching, an exclusive bias 
toward what are called practical studies. He de- 
lighted in promoting a broad culture and was fond 
of general exercises, where he could throw aside 
text-books, and discuss, with all the members of 
the school, questions of taste, politics, commerce, 
and history. In these exercises he would often dis- 
play an amount of culture and information truly 
remarkable, in view of the imperfection of his 
means of education. Sometimes he would discuss 
a question in natural philosophy and so draw on 
his pupils by skillful questioning, as to make them 
seem to discover for themselves the principles in- 
volved. As far as possible he endeavored to illus- 
trate each point by experiment, or to fix it on the 
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mind by an exhibition of the object to which it ap- 
_ At another time he would present the out- 
ines of the science of astronomy, and by the force 
of his vivid illustrations, so lift his hearers with 


_ him in imagination above our planet, that they 


could not choose but see all the bodies of the solar 
— revolving in their order, the earth among 
the rest. Then taking advantage of this imagi- 
nary point of view, he would direct the attention 
to the various relations, that determine the changes 
of the seasons, the varying temperature of the 
zones, or eclipses of the sun and the moon, so 
much more easily grasped from an outside stand- 
point. Indeed one of the prime secrets of his suc- 
cess was his great imaginative power, and his hap- 
py faculty for impressing a lively picture on the 
imagination of others. , 

While he particularly delighted in inviting the 
attention of his pupils to generous researches in 
the higher fields of science and of literature, he 
yet never forgot that his main business was to 
teach how to teach the elementary branches in the 
common schools of the State. It was on account 
of his keeping this constantly in view, that the 
Rhode Island School has acquired a reputation, 
for its strictly normal character, second to none in 
America. He was accustomed to set apart a por- 
tion of each term to familiar lectures on the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, in which he would discuss 
the best methods of opening a school for the first 
time, the manner in which a young teacher should 
conduct himself in order to win the respect and 
the confidence of his pupils and their parents, the 
principles to guide him in the arrangement of 
classes and the selection of text-books, the neces- 


_ sity of a rigid order of exercises, the most prudent 


system of discipline, the proper treatment of re- 


| fractory scholars, and the legal rights and liabili- 


ties of a teacher. 


There can be no doubt, that 


| embodied in these lectures, was an amount of prac- 


tical wisdom, founded on enlightened theory, suf- 
ficient to form a volume of high value to the young 
teacher. Nor were his pupils on such occasions 
mere passive listeners. He always delighted to 
lead them to the desired results, by carefully 
arranged questions, rather than to attempt to con- 


_ vince them by a dogmatic statement of his own 





opinion. 

He was not ashamed to descend to the discussion 
of what are commonly considered the simplest 
matters, such as the most reasonable methods of 
teaching the alphabet, and the first lessons in read- 
ing words and figures,—rightly esteeming the mas- 
tery of a system of arbitrary characters for the 
expression of thought, the most difficult achieve- 
ment of the human mind. Help a child well over 
this barrier to intellectual advancement, and he 
will help himself over the rest. No torn and blood- 
stained banner tells of more hard-fought battles, 
than a well-thumbed primer. The dull and neg- 
lectful methuds of the abcedarians, often adopted 
on the plea of gaining time for the older scholars, 
is like launching a ship without lubricating the 
ways, and then oilng the sea. Often would a young 
lady, who had already gained the reputation of an 
experienced teacher, and could have demonstrated a 
proposition in geometry or gone through an ab- 
struse discussion in algebra without tripping, ut- 
terly fail in giving an exercise, without the aid of a 
text-book, in teaching the alphabet or the first 
steps in arithmetic. 

In the government of the school, Mr. Colburn 
almost attained the acme of perfection, by not 





seeming to govern at all. He never issued any 
arbitrary rules, so often only guides to insubordi- 
nation, but rather depended on creating a high 
moral atmosphere in which the scholar found doing 
right more natural and easy, than doing wrong.— 
He never assumed an arbirary manner, but strove 
by kindness and manifest honesty of purpose to 
win over all to his side. Every one felt, that the 
Principal was earnest and sincere, and thus be- 
came earnest and sincere himself. Probably there 
was never a school where a majority of the schol- 
ars were more well-disposed towards the teacher ; 
on he did not, in gaining their good-will, sacrifice 
is dignity and his proper authority. When cases 
of discipline arose, he managed them with firm- 
ness and decision, but never with the slightest 
hasty feeling. After listening patiently to all ex- 
tenuating circumstances, he would state his con- 
clusion so reasonably and so kindly, that the offen- 
der would almost always anticipate the penalty 
and acknowledge its justice. So singular was his 
prudence in such cases, that it is doubtful if he 
ever had occasion to regret an unwise or an unjust 
decision. Almost certain is it, that no scholar left 
—s school entertaining permanent ill-will against 
iim. 

While his primary aim was always to have a 
hard-working school, he yet did not fail to diver- 
sify labor by such social amenities as would make 
it more agreeable and attractive. In addition to 
recreations now and then on a small scale, he every 
summer arranged some excursion or entertainment, 
such as a sail down the bay, a clam-bake, or a pic- 
nic on the sea-shore, in which all the pupils and 
many of their friends were invited to participate. 
At these times his genial spirits reigned supreme, 
and he attained the height of happiness in minis- 
tering to the happiness of others. The most nota- 
ble of these occasions was the reunion, held on the 
removal of the school from Providence to Bristol, 
at the close of the summer term in 1857. To this 
festival all the past and present scholars were in- 
vited, to listen to addresses from gentlemen of dis- 
tinction and to partake of an elegant collation. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the outlines of 
Mr. Colburn’s great work in the Rhode Island 
Normal School. Who can estimate its results ?— 
To do so, one must go through the length and 
breadth of the State, and in a hundred school 
houses notice the cheerful, self-reliant faces of the 
teachers, the vitalized methods of instruction, and 
the wide-awake exercises which have superseded 
the old, stereotyped, sleepy routine. It has been 
the uniform testimony of the successive school com- 
missioners, that in their annual visits they recog- 
nize in a moment the presence of a teacher train- 
ed by Mr. Colburn, and do not need to inquire 
farther concerning the success of the school.— 
Thousands of children are better taught to-day for 
his having taught their teachers how to teach.— 
Who can doubt that he has there, in the quiet re- 
tirement of his school room, exerted a more wide- 
spread and positive individual influence, than if, as 
Governor of the Commonwealth, he had sat for 
years at the head of the Senate ?—R. J. Schoolmas- 
ter. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The chief object of Normal schoois is to instruct 
their pupils in the science and practice of teaching 
all the branches of learning pursued in our common 
schools, and to qualify them for the greatest possible 
usefulness in the teacher’s profession. It is of the 
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first importance in point of economy in the expendi- 
ture of our school money, that it is spent upon teach- 
ers who are thoroughly qualified as such. I hear 
from no county in the State on this subject, but what 
I hear complaints of the want of qualified teachers. 
Since the people, by the Constitution, have surren- 
dered to the State and her General Assembly the 
whole business of providing for the education of the 
children of the State by a uniform system of common 
schools, it has been very generally understood to be 
her duty to provide for that object by schools, which, 
in point of excellence, cannot be surpassed by any 
private schools. Her teachers should be of the first 
class, educated and trained especially for the profes- 
sion, who enter it with a degree of zeal and under- 
standing which will enable them to command success. 

Our exclusively public system of common schools 
cannot be expected to long enjoy the confidence of 
our people, unless it is made fully equal, or superior, 
in kind, to any system which can be provided by pri- 
vate effort. We cannot be too strongly impressed 
with the fact, that in order that our school system 
should retain that measure of public confidence which 
is necessary for its perpetuity, its schools must be 
made as good as the best private schools, and kept 
open a reasonable portion of the time. What is 
necessary for this? We can but answer, that, next 
to a sufficient revenue, competent teachers is the 
great necessity. 

I fear that we will never realize that completeness 


of qualifications of teachers which we desire, and/ 


which is due to our system, and demanded by strict 
economy, and all important for the success of the 
schools, and which has become a first and command- 
ing necessity, until the State adopts and carries into 
effect some plan for Normal school instruction for 
her teachers, by which she can properly educate, 
train and improve them in the science and practice 
of teaching, for the better supplying her common 
schools. Until the State effectually moves in this 
matter, we cannot expect that very many of the eight 
or ten thousand teachers annually employed in the 
schools of the State, will stand forth in the foremost 
rank of their profession as its finished ornaments. 
For light and information upon this subject, we 
look to our sister States, where Normal schools, or 
some modification of them have been established, or 
made available by State authority, for the accom- 
plishment of this object. In such States, Normal 
schools are no longer an experiment, but they are 
fully established,and form an indispensable and highly 
satisfactory part of their educational system. W hat- 
ever State has undertaken the management and car 
rying forward of a system of common schools, and 
made commendable educational progress therein, and 
acquired a reputation for the excellence of her 
schools, has found Normal schools to be a necessity, 
and has established and brought them into use 
State authority. The imperative law of necessity 
requires and justifies their establishment and organi- 
zation. The alternative is the languishing of the 
schools, in a kind of half living and half dead con- 
dition, for want of “live teachers” to introduce into 
tkem more invigorating exercises. Shall we content 
ourselves with this alternative ?—Annual Report of 
State Supe rintendent of Indiana. ‘ 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 

The Prussian maxim, “ as is the teacher so is th: 
school,” does not express the whole truth. Bat 
while we protest against the teacher’s bearing the 
whole resporsibility of the success or failure of his 
school, itis still true, that without a good teacher, 
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a good school is impossible. This everybody un- 
derstands, and the universal expression is, “ give us 
better teachers,” ‘This demand is no less reason- 
able than universal. You will not understand from 
this, that our teachers, as a class, are wholly incom- 
petent and unworthy. On the other hand, I can 
point you to hundreds of competent, faithful and 
successful instructors, with whom no fault can be 
justly found. And none are more ready to detect 
their own deficiencies than our best teachers ; none 
more earnestly demand better facilities for educat- 
ing their successors. Nor does it imply a want of 
competency in existing institutions, when we ac- 
knowledge the reasonableness of this demand.— 
They devote themselves to a more miscellaneous 
work, and accomplish their purposes with more or 
less success. Even in training teachers, along with 
their more general instruction, many of them have 
done excellent service, and will doubtless continue 
to do it, according to their ability. 

But no arrangements which have yet been made 
by these academic institutions, have fully supplied 
the acknowledged want. The popular voice still 
calls, as it has called in years past, for some thorough 
and efficient system of Normal Schools,—Annual 
Report of Maine. 


COMMENCEMENT. 

In the following article we give an account of the 
Fifth Anniversary of this Institution, which was 
held on the 14th of February, 1861, in the Academy 
of Music. 

Three thousand five hundred tickets of admis- 
sion were issued ; and yet so great was the demand, 
that double the number would not have supplied it. 

On the stage were seated the graduates, taste- 
fully arrayed in white, which had a most beautiful 
effect, in contrast with the green foilage of the 
trees, represented in the scenery by which they were 
surrounded. The members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Clergy, members of the Commor Coun- 
cil, and other distinguished visitors, occupied seats 
on either side. The effect of the whole arrange- 
ment was strikingly beautiful. 

The exercises were opened about half-past seven 
o’clock, by the singing of the anthem, “ God is the 
refuge of his people,” by the school; after which 
the Rev. Dr. Johnson delivered an earnest prayer 
to the throne of Divine Grace for the blessings of 
the Almighty upon the proceedings of the evening. 

Mr. T. W. Field, the chairman of the Normal 
School Committee, was then introduced and spoke 
as follows: 

MR. FIELD'S ADDRESS. 

He said it had devolved upon him, as chairman 
of the Normal School Committee, to make an ad- 
dress on this occasion. If “an address” meant a 
very simple statement, the remarks which he would 
offer might be called so. This was no idle show— 
no spectacle got up for the purpose of self-glorifi- 
cation. The Board of Education has desired to 
present to the city of Brooklyn, in one view, what 
had been accomplished by the Normal School sys- 
tem. ‘They wished the audience to take the simple 
exercises that would be offered tojthem, in the same 
spirit of simplicity and good faith with which they 
were offered. The exercises they would behold 


were not intended to fill up a vacancy, or to en- 
deavor to replace, in any manner, the gorgeous 


musical and operatic displays with which the 


‘Academy of Music had become familiar, but sim- 
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ply to show what this Normal School system was there are, besides this, annual conventions of teach- 
accomplishing, and to make a fair rounding off to ers for the purpose of takirg into consideration the 
the scholastic course of these young ladies. This | best methods of imparting instruction, and all the 
school was established for the purpose of training other questions relative to the diffusion of knowl- 
teachers in the great work of cultivating the hu-/|edge, and in these conventions and institutes the 
man mind, and the present meeting was to show|assembled teachers address themselves wholly to 
how far they were capable of such a noble task.— the high objects for which they are assembled.— 
He hoped that such a place in the estimation of | We ask, then, on behalf of this object, ladies and 
the audience as was due to these young ladies would | gentlemen, your earnest sympathy; and of the city 
be accorded them, in a kindly and sympathizing fathers, we ask that they may give to us all that is 
spirit, so that they might go forth upon their noble necessary, in order that we may be enabled to build 
and beautiful mission, cheered by the knowledge more school houses in the city, and extend the sys- 
that their efforts and aspirations towards usefulnegs | tem until we have been enabled to disseminate the 
and excellence had been appreciated. ‘blessings of education ; so that every child may be 
Mr. Field was greeted with warm demonstrations able, in all the nobility and dignity of an educated 
of applause at the conclusion of his remarks, | manhood, to stand up in the right use of its intel- 
Mr. Bulkley, City Superintendent and Principal |lectual power and be prepared to perform his duty 
of the School, then addressed the audience, |as an intelligent citizen. 
MR. BULKLEY'’S ADDRESS, | In conclusion, Mr. Bulkley turned to the young 
Ladies and Gentlemen:—We present to you to-/|ladies of the graduating class, and said: “ Young 
night one of the departments of our public school ladies of the Normal School, i congratulate you 
system. The question may here arise, are these| with all my heart. After the toil and labor of study, 
ladies qualified to be teachers? We answer they|you now reap the rewards of your endeavors, by re- 
are—that they have attained all that is necessary ceiving from the hands of the Board of Kducation, 
in the education of teachers. It has always been the diplomas you have so fairly earned. Young 
the aim of the Board of Education in Brooklyn, to| ladies! while you have thus far gone on progres- 
endeavor to give all the efficiency to the system of sively from step to step, you should not fail to re- 
education, which is capable of being given by the | member what still lies before you; and I hope that 
means put into its hands by the authorities of the | from this day forth you will be greater students 
eity. The Board found that it could not always|;than ever. Every day should register a new step 
select persons of the first order for educational | of your progress, and increase your desire for im- 
ability, to place in their schools, except at the cost) provement. And whenever you shall change the 
of more than double the amount available for the | relations which now exist, may you still be teachers 
purpose ; because experience and high educational |in whatever capacity you may be called upon to 
talent demanded it. ‘They had therefore to use the|act; and may you all at last meet in the Upper 
money which was intended for other departments, | School where the Great Teacher presides, and from 
and we are sorry it is not larger,so as to give more |his lips ever learn such lessons as he alone can 


I see before me some | 
of the city fathers, and, with all due courtesy, I 
would say to you, gentlemen, deal with a more libe- 
ral hand towards the interests of the public schools. 
You have under your charge the best interests of 
the city, and we have the representatives of our 
system here on the stage. You have in your streets, 
from day to day, men who are paid for the purpose | 
of arresting those who violate the rights of person | 
and property; you have another class of men—and | 
with all due respect I speak of them—the firemen, | 
who risk life and limb in defence of our property| 
and our lives. These (the police and firemen) you | 
supply with a liberal hand ; but how do these inter- 
ests compare with those which we present to you 
here to-night,—those interests which lie at the 
very foundation of our past and future history and 
glory as a city and nation? We say to you, then, 
open your hand, and when we ask an appropriation 
for the purpose of increasicg the usefulness of the 
schools, do not cut off our demands by the $10,000, 
but give what is necessary, and we will so educate 
the community that you will not have to hire men 
armed with locust clubs and revolvers, to keep 
down public transgressors. Hducation in any phase 


efficiency to the department. | 








give.” (Applause.) 

After the reading, in most admirable style, of a 
composition on “ Secession,” by Rev. Mr. Studley, 
Mr. N. R. Collins was introduced, and sang the 
Star Spangled Banner. The pupils rose and joined 
in the chorus; a flag was lowered from the top of 
the stage, and the enthusiasm of the audience was 
raised to the highest aig: Applause shook the 
house ; many rose to their feet and waved hats and 
handkerchiefs, and round after round of cheers 
greeted each verse. It was, perhaps, the most 
thrilling scene yet enacted in the new academy. 

The Rey. Dr. Vinton, of Trinity Church, New 
York, was then introduced, and spoke as follows: 

REV. DR. VINTON’S ADDRESS, 

My time has not yet come; but I am not sorry, 
after what has just passed before this assembly of 
American citizens, that I am called on to speak. 
For the evils that have been, with such adroit satire 
represented tous in the last most excelleat compo- 
sition, of secession and disunion, have indeed be- 
fallen that noble flag that has waved over our heads, 
(Cheers,) It has now become dimmed in the lustre 
of that galaxy of stars—and this is the fault of 
bad education. It is because our Southern breth- 





is one of the great and important interests of the | ren for thirty years have been taught by their teach- 
city. We say to you, then, foster it, and give us|ers, by their mothers, and they by the politicians, 
all that is necessary to perfect it, until it shall have|that State rights, so called, include the right of 
become commensurate with the whole wants of the breaking up the Union, on the principle that has 
community. (Applause.) ‘been so well stated, of individuality and fancied 

The speaker then went on to speak of the Nor-|independence. (Cheers.) How important, thea, 
mal School system. There is hardly a city in the /|the institution this night set before you—the teach- 
United States, at the present time, which has not|er of teachers. It has taken thirty years to incul- 
its Normal School; but the State of New York|cate this vicious doctrine in the Southern mind.— 
has still more. We have not only our city Normal| A generation has grown from the cradle to man- 
Schools, but we have a State Normal School; and! hood, before it has been possible for one to utter 
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with success and approbation, the sentiment of dis- 
union which has broken up, apparently—and only 
apparently—the nation. (Loud cheers.) In ancient 
times, education, as now, was one of the important 
matters of the State. Historically, education may 
be said to be divided into two kinds, that of the 
Romans and that of the Athenians. The Roman 
government was a part of its education; while in 
the Grecian, education was a part of its govern- 
ment. In this country, as in Athens, the latter is 
the principle on which education has been estab- 
lished. When the government was a part of the 
education of the people, only those who were edu- 
cated were governors. And hence, in the Roman, 
education was a monarchial and aristocratic fea- 
ture. But in Athens, where education became a 
part of the government iteelf, the government was 
democratic. That is the character of our govern- 
ment and of our general education. Our government 
stands or falls as the people are educated, and edu- 
cated rightly, according to the principles God has 
established, confirmed by history and experience. 

Now, in the Athenian school of education, which 
our country has adopted, we find that the great 
principle was development—incitement. All the 
powers of man were admitted to be so excellent, 
that they were to be brought out—made as keen 
and bright as it was possible to accomplish. The 
consequence was, that with that partial scheme of 


education, the Athenians become the most acute} 


people in all history. And when the conqueror 
was at the gate, the people were at that time in an 
assembly like this, discussing dialetic questions.— 
They became a nation of casuists, because of their 
keen intellectual power of discrimination. There 
was wanting, then, in that education, that which 
would make a strong people. And the reverse of 
this was the Spartan principle, for that, in its Nor- 
mal state used repression—nothing to be developed 
and incited but self-denial—people to be trained to 
hardy fortitude, to be capable of endurance. The 
most necessary things of life, the most convenient 
things, were denied; silver utensils, and all that 
went to gratify the taste and comforts of a man, 
were, by the laws of Lycurgus, denied to the Spar- 
tan people. The consequence was, on that system, 


a nation capable of endurance and fortitude, such | 
'I have no doubt they are passed. I could not with- 


as no people have ever since evinced, but with it 
all a covetous nation ; desiring those lawful things 
denied, attempting to get them by fraud—so that 


stealing in Sparta was no crime—the only crime | 


was, being caught at it. Now the system adopted 
in America, while it improves in some measure 
upon these two systems, adopts what is true in each 
and arrives at the best results of both. Methinks 
I see now in the Athenian walks—Socrates, Plato, 
Epicurus, Zeno, followed by their youthful pupils 
of the masculine sex. ‘These were the Normal 
teachers of Athens, 

But there is one exhibition left to this latter 
age and this country, which has been mentioned 
by your Superintendent. We see of late years for 
the first time, teachers of teachers, of the sex born 
to be teachers—our mothers—the first teachers of 
humanity, in the impressionable years of child- 
hood, making the deepest impressions, and to last 
the longest. I could almost wish, fellow citizens, 
that I was a boy again, that I might have the bless- 
ing of such preceptors as I see here before me. In 
my own early days we had hard-fisted school mas- 
ters, and the idea was, that the most impressive 
way to teach a child, was to flog it into him, and 
many a good flogging have I had on that principle, 


\of you alone. 
‘one another, to teach the same truth that you have 


and I acknowledge it to be a very good one. But 
here we see the principle of teachers, and they, 
too, of the softer sex, gentle woman. That is a 
Normal school. Normal is a type, to which all 
things should conform. The teachers are taught, 
and when they go forth each to her school, each 
teaching will conform to the norma or type of the 
teaching they have received. Hence in reading 
over the first report of this school, I found six 
principles, important for us to understand, are 
taught: first, the system of instruction ; second, 
government, and the means of preserving order; 
third, the memory and how to discipline and 
strengthen it; fourth, recitation; fifth, good de- 
portment and how secured; and last, but not least, 
moral and physical development and howto obtain it. 
Let this system be implanted in them, and do 
you not see what a sentiment goes forth from this 
centre over our whole country, making us Ameri- 
cans, speaking one language of liberty, and putting 
an end to this discordant language of Ashdod ? 
And there is a vicious system, which has been ,be- 
fore Normal Schools were thought of, adopted in 
England and transplanted to this country—the 
Lancasterian system. It is not, like the Spartan, 
repressive, nor like the Athenian, developing, nor 
like the Christian, exercising the whole man—fall- 
en indeed, and therefore repressed in his fall—but 
regenerated and therefore called forth and incit- 
ed to virtue. But without regarding the human 
soul, the Lancasterian regarded the mind as an 
empty vessel, and attempted to fill it up with bald 
facts. Hence the memory alone was appealed to 
in that system, and exercised. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I abhor that system. The mind, the soul, is 
not an empty vessel; it is the living power, and 
education is from its derivation—educo—to lead 
forth, to lead out of, to bring the power of the soul 
out and up to truth, like the vine that you train in 
its tendrils, to the sunshine and the dew of heaven; 
—this is indeed education, by the training up of 
the principles of the soul, in all its qualities and 
powers, with due apprehension of its relations to 
God as to man—bringing it up to His truth; and 


‘along the course that He has established for its 


growth in excellence and virtue. Iam sorry, Mr. 
President, that I am to speak but fifteen minutes. 


hold, sir, from thus speaking on this sudden call, 
when, sir, there is before me this uncommon sight. 
Reflect on it before I sit down, fellow citizens.— 
Here is a house dedicated to all sorts of things.— 
(Applause.) But, among them none is greater than 
this, the education, the leading out of the soul, the 
redeemed soul, up to truth. And no greater event 
has occurred in Brooklyn, than to see this fair as- 
sembly of the teachers of your children and have 
so many here present themselves before you, as 
having finished their course and kept their faith, 
and ready to receive the crowao about to be award- 
ed here in this assembly, by the verdict of that 
committee. Look at these human beings, young 
women, come to commemorate and celebrate your 
commencement, when you are to go forth, each one, 
Alone in your sphere, remote from 


been taught, and to inculcate that which will make 
the rising generation good citizens, patriotic men, 
faithful Christians, and nationalized in heart, fit to 
reconstruct, I trust, if need be, once more, this na- 
tion, that it may be forever hereafter, as it has 
been hitherto, the United States, under that bless- 
ed flag. (Loud cheers.)” 
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